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Editorial 


M LEVEL: SOFT OPTION OR BLIND ALLEY? 


About the M Certificate there has always centered a good de i 
controversy. Historically, it has its origin the sertectis ae 
insistence by the South African Joint Matriculation Board on something 
beyond O Level as a university entrance qualification — something in 
fact, approximating to the South African Matriculation standard, which 
is taken at Standard 10. It is thus intended as a one-year, post-O Level 
course: its regulations demand passes in five subjects, one of which can 
be at O Level, the other four at M Level, and these subjects must fulfil 
the grouping requirements of the J.M.B., namely that they should include 
a first language (English), a second language (French or Latin or Afrikaans) 
Mathematics or a Science subject, and one other “respectable” subject 
(i.e. not Needlework or Commercial Book-keeping). . 


Certainly educationalists should approve of an examination somewhere 
between O and A Levels, and attempts have been made, albeit eat 
fully, to make the M Level a half-way filter on the way to A Level. Onc 
snag has been that the standard of M is generally a good deal less than 
half-way to A; another that in style and content it is quite different: and 
yet another that the number of subjects demanded precludes the same 
intensity and depth of syllabus that the A Level examination, with its two 
or three subjects, allows. All three snags are, of course, inter-related. It 
was on these rocks that the proposal of the Morris Commission — that 
M Level should (without entirely abandoning the A Level) suffice as an 
entrance qualification to the Rhodesian University College — subsequently 
foundered. - 


_ There is no doubt that M Level, as a preparation for university work, 
is vastly inferior to A Level. Whether it is inferior to the South African 
Matriculation examination is more open to doubt, and indeed in some 
respects it would seem to be superior, But both examinations, M Level 
and Matric., make few demands on the independence of thought and 
judgement of its candidates, and this shortcoming must at least in part 
explain the disastrous failure rate at South African universities. In 1966 
for example, of 235 students taking first year Engineering Courses at 
Natal University, only 49 passed successfully. 7 . 


If one considers that the M Level is a poor preparation for university 
work, then it must follow that no university candidate should be permitted 
to take the M course if he is capable of the A Level course, in spite 
of the obvious temptation that via M he would save himself an extra 
year at school. Moreover, it is in this respect that the Rhodesian pattern 
of education is, in our view, clearly superior to its South African counter- 
part. The extra year at school gives a boy a greater maturity and under- 
standing of his work, as well as allowing him to contribute in terms of 
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responsibility and leadership. The school gains as much as he does, and 
he is clearly better equipped for the greater freedom of university life. It 
is for this reason as much as any other that two of the leading private 
schools have set their face against the M Level and will have nothing to do 
with it. 


Has, therefore, the M Level no usefulness, and is it not true that 
if a boy cannot cope with A Levels he will not cope with university 
courses? We believe that, with revision of its content, there is a useful 
purpose for the M Level, but that this usefulness should not be mis- 
understood. 


In the first place, while it is true that by no means all boys are 
capable of A Levels, those who are not have much to gain by remaining at 
school until they are 174 — that is, for a year post-O Level, It is 
obviously useful for this post-O Level year to have an academic purpose, 
and this the M Level could well provide. One would like to see, however, 
a change in its style and content, so that it would demand both a greater 
breadth and depth, and this is the subject of investigations at present going 
on in the United Kingdom, the purpose of which is to provide a form 
of half-subjects at A Level, akin to the old Higher Certificate subsidiaries. 
Such a course would have much to commend it, both educationally and 
also in the provision of a career qualification somewhat lower than the 
present high standards of university entrance. 


But as long as it exists in its present form, then an awful warning 
should be issued to would-be university candidates who seek to qualify 
via M Level. This applies especially to those would-be doctors, scientists 
and engineers, who are advised quite correctly by their schoolmasters that 
they have not the capacity for A Level science courses. 


Many of these, understandably but tragically, feel that they can first 
qualify for university entrance via M Level and then, once there, battle 
their way through first year B.Sc, Unhappily the evidence is very much 
to the contrary, and most of them are merely putting off the evil hour 
to a later, and more expensive, stage. If a boy cannot cope with the A 
Level science courses, then he should be firmly advised to reconsider his 
choice of career, at least in so far as degree qualifications are concerned. 
Very frequently he could cope with an A Level Arts course, leading to a 
B.A., B.Sc.(Econ.) or B.Comm. at university, which provide just as many 
openings to interesting and profitable careers. But the M Level is no 
short-cut for those who have not the capacity for A Level courses; it is a 
blind alley that leads inevitably to frustrations and disappointments later 


On: 


The Staff, 1967 


Headmaster: D. E. TURNER, M.A. (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 
Senior Master: 1. G. JONES, B.A., H.E.D. (Natal) 


W. E. ADLARD, B.A. (HONS.) (Durham) 

G. H. ANSELL, B.COMM. (S.A.), A.C.LS. 

P. D. CANNON, M.A. (Trinity College, Oxford) 
M. J. CARSON, B.A., S.T.D. (Cape Town) 

. R. DYKSTRA, M.A., DIP.ED. (Edinburgh) 

. H. FLETCHER, B.A., B.SC., DIP.ED. (Rhodes) 
N. ForD, M.A., DIP. ED. (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 
D. B. GOLDSMITH, L.R.S.M. 

. T. HAYES, M.Sc. (London), A.R.1.C. 

RS. M. B. HAYES, A.I.M.L.T. 

A. E. Hunt, M.A. (Christ’s College, Cambridge) 

v. A. O. JOYCE, M.A. (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 
D. KEEN, B.A. (S.A.), DIP.ED. (London) 

. A. LABUSCHAGNE, B.A. (Natal), N.S.T.D. 

LAING, B.SC. (London) 
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; MarRAlIS, B.SC., S.T.D. (Cape Town) 
W. G. PRENTICE, B.A. (Cape Town), CERT.ED. (London) 
J. K. Quick, M.A. (Pembroke College, Cambridge) 
J. M. RICHARDSON, B.SC., U.E.D. (Natal) 
J. STAKESBY LEWIS, B.SC. (Cape Town), P.c.E. (London) 
*P. R. B. STEYN, B.A., U.E.D. (Cape Town) 
J. W. VAN WYK, B.SC.(HONS.) (S.A.), Rhodes Scholar 


*M. S. WOOLLEY 


Music: (Director) E. D. B. GOLDSMITH, L.R.S.M. 
(Strings) Mrs. B. BOWER, L.R.S.M. 
(Woodwind) Mrs. R. Bupp 
(Brass and Percussion) W. BUDD 


Art: Mrs. J. TURNER, B.A. (Fine Arts) (Natal) 
Chaplain: Rev. A. O. JOYCE, M.A., DIP.TH. 
School Doctor: A. STRINGFELLOW, M.B., CH.B. 


Sanatorium Sisters: Mrs. J. STEWART, S.R.N. 
Mrs. E. A. MCAULAY, S.R.N., S.C.M. 


Bursar: R. J. CALDER, F.C.C.S. 
Headmaster’s Secretary: MRs. J. ADLARD 
Bursar’s Secretary: Mrs. E. CURTIS 
Matrons: Mrs. E. NELSON, Mrs. H. CLARKE, Mrs. D. Worpswortu, 
Mrs. G. VAN DEVENTER 
Groundsman and Estate Manager: M. H. NEWBOULD 
Clerk of Works and Woodwork Instructor: F. H. VAN DEVENTER 
Tuck Shop: Mrs. D. CALDER 
*Denotes Housemaster 
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The Board of Governors 


President: THe Rt. Hon. Sir ROBERT TREDGOLD, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
Chairman: F. Bryce HENDRIE, EsqQ., M.A. (Oxon.) 


Members: T. A. J. BRAITHWAITE, Eso., B.SC., M.I.MIN.E., M.I.M.M., M.INST.F 
G. W. A. Cuuss, Eso., F.S.A.A., C.A. (S.A.) — - 
a ‘ ln Esa. 
- B. DUGMORE, ESQ., C.B.E., M.A. : : 
ii perenne : M.A. (Oxon.), Rhodes Scholar 
MR. J. GIBSON, F.R.C.0.G. 
R. HeENwoop, Esa. 
G. D. MILNE, Esa. 
M. C. Wepser, Eso., M.A. (Cantab.), B.sc. 


Secretary and Treasurer to the T rust: C. L. Rem, Esa., F.C.A.. CA (S.A.) 


School Notes 


We were sorry to learn of the recurrent ill h i 
4 ealth of the President of 
“eg cepa oo 7 Robert Tredgold. We hope that he will nee 
covered an ee a 
eipiee Mystead ante ook forward to his visiting the College again in 


The Prime Minister, the Hon. I. D. Smith, visited the College during 
the afternoon of the Ist July. He was entertained to tea by the College 
Prefects, following which he toured the School and looked at the aes 
afternoon activities in progress. Unfortunately Mrs. Smith was indisposed 
se thus es fo accompany him. Another visitor to the School st the 
mally i as Councillor A. Menashe, who came to address the 


At the end of 1966, Mr. I. G. Jones at 
» Mr. I. G, s and Mr. J. W. van Wyk retired 
ae their housemasterships, but continue to serve on the Staff in their 
7 er capacities. Mr. V. Laing has been appointed as Housemaster to 
ervey House, and Mr. P. R. B. Steyn to Tredgold House. 


; We offer our congratulations to Mr. D. A. E. Hunt, the Housemaster 

- oy is fei in December to Miss Judy Goddard, of 
g, India. e wedding, i é . 

wae Fag fee g, in England, was attended by a number of 


Congratulations, too, to Miss Edna van Deventer on her enga 

i 5 gagement 
. re P. A. Watson; to Mr. and Mrs. Marais on the birth of twin 
daughters, Jennifer Lynn and Gillian Margaret (the first twins to be born 
at Falcon), who were christened in the School Chapel on the 14th August: 
to Mr. vand Mrs. Carson on the birth of a son, David Malcolm: and to 
Mr. and Mrs. Richardson on the birth of a son, Brett Maskell There was 
a double christening in the Chapel on the 26th February 1967. 


Miss Thelma van Wyk was married in the Sc : 
Percy Gass, on the 23rd April, 1966. =. a —_— 
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At the end of the Second Term we said goodbye to the Chaplain, the 
Rev. D. C. Stevens, who left to take up an appointment at Bryanston 
School, Dorset, and at the end of the year to Mr. G. Monseair, who has 
gone back tc Cape Town University to the Graduate Business School: to 
Mr. P. Cameron Taylor, who has taken a business appointment in 
Johannesburg; and to Mr. A. G. Ward, who has entered accountancy 
articles in Salisbury. To all these we must express our thanks for the 
countless ways in which they have served Falcon. 


The Pavilion was completed in July and was in use for the Third 
Term. A block of five new classrooms was also completed in time for the 
Third Term. During the Christmas Holidays the old Administration 
building was razed to the ground, together with two of the old classrooms 
adjoining it. Work on the new Administration Block has now begun, and 
should be completed at the end of May. As a temporary measure the 
School Offices have been transferred to the Library, and the Library to 
the Form I classrooms. Further reference to this building development 
is contained in the Headmaster’s Report, printed elsewhere. 


The Annual General Inspection of the Cadet Corps took place in 
August, when the Inspecting Officer was Brigadier R. A. G. Prentice, 
O.B.E., Commander, Southern Area. 


Dramatic productions in 1966 included “Julius Caesar”, “Richard of 
Bordeaux”, and the Annual Variety Concert. An Advent Service of Nine 
Lessons and Carols was held in the Chapel. 


Oates House were the first winners of the von Maltzahn Trophy at 
the first inter-House Drill Competition on the 20th of June. 


Falcon was well represented in Rhodesian cricket and hockey: in 
cricket, five played in the Nuffield trials and one was chosen for the 
Rhodesian XI, and four played for the Matabeleland Schools. In hockey, 
five played for the Rhodesian and Matabeleland “A” teams, and two for 
the Matabeleland “B”. 


We played host to two touring rugby teams from South Africa in the 
Second Term: Dawnview School, Johannesburg, and Alexandra School, 
Pietermaritzburg. 


Our annual fixtures with Peterhouse produced two wins and two 
losses: Hockey, won 3—0; Tennis, won 15—1; Cricket, lost by 31 runs; 
Rugger, lost 14—18. 


An innovation in 1966 was the inter-House Road Relay on the 16th 
of July, which proved to be one of our most exciting sporting events. 
Founders were the first winners of the Cup, which had been presented 
by J. S. Kernedy. 


The Headmaster visited Zambia from the 27th August until the 5th 
of September, and was able to meet many Falcon parents, whose kindness 
and hospitality were much appreciated. 

Mr. Peter Reid, Director of A.A. Mines visited the School in July to 
talk on careers in Mining. 


On the 11th of February, 1967, a Benefit Concert was held in 
Bulawayo for Mr. Noel McAdam, our former Director of Music, who 
was seriously hurt in an accident just over a year ago. A large party 
of boys and Staff attended the Concert — a performance of Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro”. News of Mr. McAdam’s progress can be found 
elsewhere. 


A member of Staff and four College Prefects attended the Annual 
School Leavers’ lunch given by the Bulawayo Rotary Club. 


We are most grateful to the Friends of Rhodesia Trust for a very 
generous gift of money for the purchase of books. 


During the year more than a dozen members of the Fourth and 
Sixth Forms helped in a programme of voluntary teaching at the Carlisle 
African School, giving up an afternoon each week to instruct the children 
in various academic subjects. A considerably larger number have 
volunteered to continue this tradition in 1967. 


Once again, a number of Falcon boys attended courses at the 
Outward Bound School, Melsetter. 


The School Dance was held in the Assembly Hall on the 6th of 
August, to the music of “The Merseys”, a local group. The Dance 
Committee had decorated the Hail to depict an underwater scene, and 
instead of the customary formal dinner, an excellent buffet supper was 
provided. The usual busload of girls from Bulawayo Schools duly arrived 
for the occasion, and the event was an unqualified success. 


en 


School Officers for 1966 School Officers for 1967 


Head of School: G. N. H. ROBINSON Head of School: D. S. MipDLETON 
College Prefects: College Prefects: 
J. B. Lamp (Head of Founders) H. Bean (Head of Founders) 
R. E. M. ROSEVEARE N. D. ARMSTRONG 


(Head of George Grey) (Head of George Grey) 


R. VERMEULEN (Head of Hervey) . J. BLACK WELL 

C. J. PARSONSON (Head of Oates) (Head of Hervey) 

G. S. TOWERS > PD, Ege aeted (Head of Oates) 
Head of Tredgold) P. SPoTSWOOD 

B. R Suiiow . (Head of Tredgold) 


. N. Linpsay-Rea (Founders) 
A. R. James (George Grey) 

. A. SAMUELS (Oates) 

. C. B. Henprie (Tredgold) 


(Library Prefect) (Founders) 
G. M. Dunn (Tredgold) 
J. A. B. MarsHaty (Hervey) 
J. C. Mitier (George Grey) 


PUYA AD FR 


R A. F. ScHoLvinck (Oates) 
B. H. WELLS 
(Chapel Prefect) (Oates) 

Captain of Cricket: J. B. LAMB 
Captain of Athletics: R. WERMEULEN 
Captain of Rugby: C. J. PARSONSON 
Captain of Hockey: 

G. N. H. RoBINSON 
Captain of Swimming: J. C. MILLER 
Captain of Water Polo: 

R A. F. SCHOLVINCK 


Captain of Cricket: 

R. N. Linpsay-REA 
Captain of Athletics: 
‘ oN. D. ARMSTRONG 
Captain of Rugby: D. A. SAMUELS 
Captain of Hockey: S. A. R. JAMES 
Captain of Swimming: 

T. P. Spotswoop 
Captain of Water Polo: 

S. H. W. FirzGipson 
Chapel Prefect: T. P. Spotswoop 
Library Prefect: D. O. KAUFMAN 


Prize Giving, 1966 


After welcoming parents and visitors, the Chairman, Mr. F. Bryce 
Hendrie, called on the Headmaster to give his Report. 


Headmaster’s Report: 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Before embarking on my Report, I should like to welcome all those of 
you who have been able to come here today, and to thank you for braving 
what promises to be a rather torrid Prize-Giving. I should also like to 
extend a special welcome to Dr. and Mrs. Ransford as our guests of 
honour. For those of you who do not know him, I would add that Dr. 
Ransford is by profession an anaesthetist — that is, someone highly trained 
to put people to sleep painlessly. Now this is hardly the best qualification 
for a speaker at a prize-giving, and so I feel I should add that he has other 
less soporific qualifications. In the first place I understand he is a 
Yorkshireman, and Yorkshiremen, except when they are vlaying cricket 
against Lancashire, are very seldom dull. Secondly, he has had a long 
and distinguished career in Medicine in Nyasaland and Rhodesia: and 
lastly, he has recently written an outstanding and absorbing book, which 
reflects his interest in history and archaeology. Some token of its success 
can be found in the fact that copies are no longer obtainable at local 
booksellers, and it is a matter for very real regret that it is not, as I had 
hoped, numbered among the prizes that will be presented this afternoon. 


_ [am particularly glad that he is able to be with us today, not only for 
himself, but also as a representative of the medical profession. Since | 
first came to this country I have been struck by the contribution that 
doctors and surgeons make to the community, not only in medical services, 
but in the Arts, in charitable works, and in a wide field of endeavour, They 
seem to have that many-sidedness of interests and attainment that Pericles 
boasted was the chief glory of the Athenians, and which, incidentally, it 
should always be the aim of a school to inculcate. 


In what follows I am afraid there is an inevitable sameness from 
one year to another, so I shall try to be as brief and objective as I can. 
At this time last year I said that our Upper VIth was workmanlike rather 
than spectacular, and that although they lacked outstanding performers 
they should nonetheless acquit themselves creditably. In the event, this 
prediction was realised. Twenty-three of them passed the two or more 
“A” levels required for university entrance, a further ten qualified for 
what is known as conditional exemption, and four were left empty-handed. 
I would call this a respectable performance. The ‘“O” level results 
compared very favourably with other years. 


I believe that the present Upper VIth will improve on their immediate 
predecessors; there is more academic excellence among them, and some of 
the mathematicians have already achieved distinguished results in the mid- 
year examination sessions. Once again, I would point to the apparent 
injustice that some of our best candidates, whose names appear on our 
Prize List, will be ineligible for scholarships because of the accident of 
domicile. I have proposed to the Ministry, with the support of the Heads 
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of High Schools’ Association, that these should be taken into consideration 
when the scholarship lists are published, if only in an honorary capacity. | 
do not know how this will be received, but it seems to me to be unequal 
that those who receive their education in our schools and whose work is 
adjudged worthy of distinction, should receive neither the financial benefits 
of scholarships nor the kudos of their achievements. 


It has been quite a successful year in Sport. Five members of the 
Hockey XI were chosen for the Rhodesian Schools’ tour of South Africa 
last holidays, and this term three members of the Cricket XI were selected 
for the Matabeleland Schools’ side and yet another for the Nuffield trials. 
By all reports they gave a good account of themselves. I should like to 
say something about participation in these representative teams. I think 
if a boy is selected for a representative schoolboy side, or perhaps for a 
provincial or even national team, it is very hard to deny him the honour, 
although I subscribe to the principle that where there is a clash of interests 
his school should come first. I fundamentally disapprove, however, when 
the schools themselves subscribe to a tournament, as they do in the case 
of the Craven Week in Rugby, which involves boys being absent for a 
full fortnight in the middle of an important term, and that is why, in 
cammon with the Heads of other independent schools, I have not made our 
Rugby players available for selection. It is not, in my view, inconsistent 
to approve of the Nuffield Week and of Hockey tours, since they make no 
encroachment on a boy’s academic courses; but in Rugby I would much 
rather entertain South African schools who normally tour at that time of 
year than be party to an arrangement which seems to me absurdly prodigal 
of school time. 


We have, I think, gone quite a long way towards meeting the problem 
of the shortage of time available for all our out of class activities. It Is 
quite easy to organise classes by Forms, and games by age groups, but 
when you want to get together your orchestra, or your choir or a metal-work 
group, you come up against the problem that these comprise different 
Forms and age-groups. I am particularly grateful to the Masters in 
charge of games, who have reorganised and pruned their already tightly- 
stretched programmes to allow everyone an hour each late afternoon for 
these other important activities. 


Musically it has been a good year, and we have seen the orchestra 
grow from virtually nothing to quite respectable proportions. We have 
also heard them perform — at their own intimate concert last Iriday and 
at the Advent Carol Service last Sunday — with considerable accomplish 
ment. I might add that they have also had the honour of playing before 
the Prime Minister, although in fairness it should be said that I led lim 
to it unawares and he was scarcely able to avoid it. 


There has also been considerable dramatic activity. Last term this 
stage where I am standing was littered with corpses dying in the old 


Roman manner in pools of tomato ketchup, but notwithstanding these 
irreverent comments it was a production that reflected the greatest credit 
on all concerned. This term, while the more senior members of the 
School were concerned with more serious matters, Forms I, Il and TI 
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presented us with “Richard of Bordeaux” — not the easiest of plays for the 
young to undertake but in this instance it was entirely successful, and 
there were some remarkably mature performances. Quite apart from the 
pleasure our musicians and actors may give to their audience, the value 
to themselves is incalculable, and I am really most encouraged by the 
year’s work in these important spheres. 


Last holidays I was able to spend a most useful fortnight visiting 
parents in Zambia, and I should like to record my appreciation of all 
the kindness and hospitality I received at their hands. It would be 
idle to pretend that there are not a good many difficulties, both natural and 
artificial, that have arisen in connexion with our extra-territorial pupils, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that these will not increase. It was most 
useful to be able to discuss these problems at first hand, and I should like 
to assure those concerned that we are very much alive to the difficulties in 
such matters as travel and immigration, and that we shall do our best to 
relieve them of anxieties in this respect. 


It is not customary to single out for special mention on this occasion 
individual Members of Staff, and I know that they themselves would prefer 
to remain anonymous. However, I should like to break with precedent 
on this occasion because two of our most senior members are giving up 
their housemasterships at the end of this year. Mr. Jones has been 
associated with Hervey, and Mr. van Wyk with Tredgold, for almost as 
long as those Houses have been in existence, and the service they have 
given in this field is appreciated, I know, not only by the many boys 
who have been in their charge, but also by myself, They will remain — 
I hope for many years to come — to give us the benefit of their wisdom 
and experience in other important spheres of the life of the School, but 
I think it is appropriate to record now my appreciation of their work as 
Housemasters. 


Building development has gone along quietly but not inconsiderably. 
We are at a stage of our history as a School where we do not, at least for 
the present, wish to expand on our present enrolment of 350, since this 
would involve major capital expenditure in several directions. At the 
same time there has been enough confidence for us not to stand still, but 
to seek to improve what we have got. The new Pavilion, which I referred 
to in my last Report, is now in use and has proved an attractive and useful 
amenity. We have also constructed five new classrooms, which will replace 
the old buildings that have served us so well but which are not exactly 
things of beauty. These will remain standing a little longer, until we 
have completed our next project, which is a new block for the administra- 
tion offices and Staff Common Room. This will involve the demolition 
of the present Offices, and there will be some complicated manoeuvres 
during the period of construction. However, when it is all complete, which 
I hope it will be by next May, the whole complex of buildings on the 
other side of the road from this Hall will have drastically changed, and, 
with the addition of lawns and paths, will go a long way to improving 
the appearance of the centre of the School. The final stage of this 
projected development will be the building of new laboratories, about 
which I shall have something to say in a moment, but at the present time 
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I think it would be tempting Providence and clairvoyance too far to 
predict when this will take piace. 


I hope that what I have said up to now is a reasonably factual and 
modest account of the year that is past, and if I turn now to more 
general matters, it is certainly not because they are any less important. 


It is interesting to observe that at the present time in the United 
Kingdom the independent schools are being threatened by a political 
ideology that sees them as a challenge to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. I will not go into the rights and the wrongs of the matter, 
nor into the associated doctrine that all schoolchildren, whatever their 
abilities may be, should be taught more or less uniformly in uniform 
schools, lest the clever should get the best of the bargain at the expense 
of the not so clever. 


What is interesting, however, is that about two years’ ago the Head- 
masters’ Conference Schools, with which we have the privilege of being 
associated as an Overseas member, engaged the services of a research 
expert to examine their affairs, and this has recently, and most opportunely, 
been published at a time when a Commission has already been convened 
to deliberate the fate of the public schools. I have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the full text of this Report, but from all accounts it 
makes stimulating reading. Above all, it shows that these schools have 
a most enviable record of academic achievement, and that in terms of 
educational services they give good value for money. I am afraid that | 
cannot resist adding at this point that the fees are almost exactly twice 
what they are at Rhodesian independent schools! 


In this country the private schools are happily free from ideological 
attack. No one, to the best of my knowledge, has attacked us as bastions 
of privilege — in fact if anything the situation 1s rather in reverse — and 
since we do our best to avoid notoriety we have enjoyed a peaceful kind 
of anonymity. Moreover, there have always been excellent relations 
between the Government and private sectors of education. 


Yet sometimes I have felt that the private sector has remained a 
little too anonymous, and that it has been overmodest about its ph 
ments. It is perhaps not widely known that the ee 
comprise 15 per cent. of the total population of European, Asian anc 
Coloured schoolchildren. (In African education, of course, this proportion 
is very much higher.) This, if nothing else, must represent a very con 
siderable saving to the Treasury in an Education Vote of some six millions 
per annum, as I am sure those of you who are taxpayers will be quick to 
realise. It is true, of course, that quite a high proportion of pupils al 
independent schools come from outside the territory, but these represent 
an invisible export in terms of hard currency that is by no means 


insignificant. 


But the contribution of private schools is not only to be measured in 
terms of finance. If one takes the standard university entrance requirement 
of two passes at “A” level as a useful criterion, the independent schools 


supply rather more than 30 per cent. of the successes in this field of 
achievement, and if one regards it as a function of schools to produce what 
is known as High Level Manpower, this percentage is not to be sneezed at. 


But to my mind the raison d’etre of the independent schools is not just 
that they should be as good as, or better than, their equivalents in the 
State system in terms of academic successes. Beyond everything else they 
should make use of their independence to be different. Some of these 
differences, of course, are obvious ones. It may be that a school seeks 
independence to provide a certain religious background: or it could cater 
for certain educational theories and disciplines, whether progressive or 
traditional. But even if it is conservative in these respects, it should at 
least have a name for excellence in certain fields, so that when a boy comes 
out of it at the end of his school career he has more than just two “A” 
levels and his Colours for Rugby, both of which he could no doubt have 
equally well obtained elsewhere. In saying this I do not wish to belittle 
these achievements, since both have their importance; but if these are the 
only criteria, then it seems to me that the school has failed to establish its 
individuality and is not making proper use of its independence. 


The points of these remarks is not to introduce an inventory of the 
excellent opportunities a school such as this provides, but rather to expose 
ourselves to critical examination in this field, much as our United Kingdom 
counterparts have exposed themselves to detailed and impartial investi- 
gation. The field for examination is a wide one, and so I shall confine 
myself to two criticisms — both of them, in my view, entirely constructive 
— that I have recently encountered. Both of them, oddly enough, appeared 
in the most recent issue of an internal publication rejoicing in the name of 
The Bushtick Rag, which, once the censors have excised the scurrilous and 
the slanderous, provides a lively forum of critical opinion. 


__ The first of these is that, educationally, we are too conservative. Now 
this, if true, is a grevious fault, and like Caesar we should grievously 
answer it. In the first place, we should always use our independence to 
experiment, and to be in the vanguard of educational advances. But at 
the same time we cannot play fast and loose with those who are seeking 
educational qualifications, and the freedom to experiment must always to 
some extent be qualified by the demands of universities and the public 
examiners. To be thus cautious is not timidity, but mere prudence. 


But it would be wrong to shut our eyes to some of the exciting 
developments that are at present going on, especially in the teaching of 
Mathematics and Science, nor do I intend that we should do so. From 
the time that the Russians first widened our horizons by putting up the 
first Sputnik, there grew the idea, first, that perhaps they had better 
scientists and technologists than the West could produce: secondly, that 
such a state of affairs could not be tolerated if the delicate equilibrium of 
power was to be maintained. This, in its turn, led to perhaps the most 
thorough and expensive investigation into teaching methods that the 
world has yet seen, and from it was evolved not only the New Mathematics, 
but also courses in Science like the P.S.S.C. in America and the Nuffield 
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Research Projects in the United Kingdom. These developments are only 
now beginning to find their way into school curricula, and I think there 
is a very good chance that Science, which in my perhaps prejudiced view 
was always the dullest of school subjects, will now become what it always 
should have been, the most exciting. 


I would add to this that in the United Kingdom it has been the 
independent schools that have, perhaps more than any other sector, offered 
themselves as guinea-pigs in this research, and this is as it should be. 


Here at Falcon we have not been entirely neglectful of these develop- 
ments, and next term we shall be introducing the New Mathematics in 
certain groups in the Lower School where it seems most appropriate to do 
so. From here I hope it will spread by degrees to other groups at other 
levels, We are also anxious to introduce, perhaps in 1968, some of the 
Nuffield Science, and with this in mind some of our senior Science Staff 
have been attending vacation courses organised by the university in 
Salisbury. But once again prudence dictates that we should proceed 
with due caution. I will not go into all the details, but we do not yet 
know, for example, whether the public examiners will produce suitable 
papers to meet these developments at the right time of the year, nor 
what the attitude of the universities will be. At the present time the 
G.C.E. Board, whose papers, in common with the majority of Rhodesian 
schools, we write, has contrived a paper on Modern Mathematics that 
seem to us to be neither fish nor fowl nor good red herring, and certainly 
it 1s suited only to the most able candidates. These, and like problems, we 
must tackle before we commit ourselves wholeheartedly as we should like 
to, and in this respect I would be the first to admit that we have been 
cautious, if not conservative. 


For the Nuffield Science, which I am most anxious we should adopt, 
there are similar restraints, but these I hope will soon be removed. There 
are also limiting factors in terms of expense, since I believe the New 
Science will involve a complete reorganisation of our laboratories and 
science equipment. This problem, too, I hope we shall overcome, but 
in this connexion I feel compelled to add that it seems more than a shame 
that in Rhodesia there has been no industrial fund to assist schools in 
developing their Sciences. In the United Kingdom the Nuffield Foundation 
has provided the millions necessary for the research project, but parallel 
with this Industry has contributed hundreds of thousands towards what 


is known as the Industrial Fund for Scientific Research, and this has 
allowed the schools to develop the expensive facilities necessary. In South 
Africa a similar Fund has done the same. This is not just philanthropy, 


but an investment in schools so that they may yield a return in the 
scientists and technologists so vital to Industry. 


Even if there cannot be a Fund of this kind, then there are othe! 


-ways in which Industry might help. For example, there are not many 
schools which can afford to expend a hundred pounds or more on an 
item like a Geiger Counter, in order to cover a single, optional question 
in the examination syllabus. Because such a question may be optional, 
it seems nonetheless a pity that it should have to be left out of the school 
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boy’s scientific experience merely because it demands expensive and little- 
used equipment. 


___ The second criticism I think we shall find more difficult to rebut, and 
it is that too often the success of some of our activities — especially those 
we refer to as Society activities —- depend too much for their success on 
the energy and enthusiasm of a Member of Staff. I believe this is largely 
just, and that there is fault on both sides. 


We have always prided ourselves here on the extent and scope of our 
Societies. They range from the scientific to the literary, from the formal 
to the informal, from the outdoor to the indoor, from bird-watching to bee- 
keeping. There should be something there for everyone, and the problem 
has always been how to fit them all in. These activities perform a useful 
educational function, but they should also give scope for their participants 
to show initiative and leadership. In a school like this, not everyone 
can be given prefectorial responsibility, but there are other responsibilities, 
especially in the field under discussion, that are there for the taking. 


It is right and proper that these activities should have a schoolmaster 
patron, to give them authority and fight for their interests when there is a 
conflict. He should, however, work like the good stage-manager, invisible 
to the main action but important to its function, setting the scene and 
making available the properties. But I should like to see more spontaneous 
activity on the part of the members. All too often the initiative seems 
to rest with the patron, and the participation of the members is passive 
rather than active. I should like to see, for example, the Scientific Society 
organising an annual exhibition, with the exhibits planned and constructed 
and demonstrated by themselves. I should like to see the artists and 
ornithologists do the same. I should like to see members of the first teams 
in games coaching and encouraging their juniors, and undertaking some of 
the games organisation. Indeed, there is almost no sphere in which those 
with enthusiasm and expertise for their subject could not offer interest and 
encouragement to those less knowledgeable than themselves. But above all, 
if everything is served up on a plate, it would seem to me to sap initiative 
and throw away the most precious part of these activities, Not only 
should there be something for everyone, but something for everyone to 
contribute. 


However, I should not like it to be thought that there is a total lack 
of initiative. We shall be saying goodbye today to many who have made a 
splendid and diverse contribution to the life of the Schoo! — in leadership 
and responsibility, in academic excellence, in sportsmanship, and in the 
kind of initiative I have referred to. One of my most arduous but 
rewarding tasks is the writing of testimonials in support of applications for 
bursaries and scholarships, and this year I have done so perhaps to a 
greater extent than ever before. I have also done so with real sincerity 
and admiration of their talents. It would seem appropriate, then, to 
conclude this Report by thanking them for their share in our successes; to 
express my very real appreciation to the teaching and administrative Staff 
for the service they have given: and finally to wish those who are leaving 
the best of success wherever their future paths may lead them. 
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Speech by Dr. Oliver Ransford 


Mr. Chairman, Headmaster, Members of Falcon College: 


It is customary, as most of you know, for the Governors of your 
College to invite some distinguished guest to address you and give you 
some advice before you go away for the Christmas holidays. For this year 
it seems your Governors have run out of distinguished guests, and 
presumably because, as your Headmaster says, they know I am used to 
putting people to sleep, they have asked me to address you instead. I must 
say this must seem hard to you, but I can assure you that it’s much harder 
for me. I regard it not only as a very difficult assignment, but I must 
confess that I have been brooding about my address for some time now. 
I'd dearly like to tell you that my address is 8, Heyman Road, Bulawayo, 
but Mr. Hendrie has told me I won’t get away with it. But I don’t believe 
Pll be unduly criticised if, instead of offering you some indigestible morsel 
of advice, as is customary on these occasions, on how best in the holidays 
to divide your time between work and pleasure, I speak to you, the youngest 
generation of Rhodesians, about the earliest Rhodesians for a few minutes 
— about the Bushmen. 


It is fitting perhaps that at Falcon College F should so do, because 
of all Rhodesia this locality is one of those which the Bushmen most 
favoured. They lived in this area for five thousand years in perfect 
peace and harmony, and were only evicted from it a mere two hundred 
and fifty years ago by the conquering Bantu. The Bushmen were a very 
curious race, quite different from the other forms and species of mankind, 
and a very good case could be made for claiming that they were the most 
amiable and worthy human beings that were evolved, for their whole 
manner of life was based on tolerance and co-operation. Certainly they 
were the most proficient hunters the world has ever known, so expert in 
stalking that the Bantu who came after them to Rhodesia believed that 
they had eyes in their feet. 


But what makes them peculiarly fascinating to us now is the strange 
passion the Bushmen had for expressing themselves — expressing their 
spirits — in paint. Their art may have been primitive at first, but when 
it reached its peak, and the time coincided with that of the European 
Renaissance, it could be compared in beauty with that of any naturalistic 
school of art in the world. In fact, the development of Bushman art 
ran a course strangely parallel to that of Western art. It is interesting to 
notice that the problems of foreshortening and perspective were solved 
in this area just about the same time that they were overcome in Italy by 
Mantegna. I remember one day walking through the Hills on the 
boundaries of your College and coming to some rock shelters whose walls 
were covered with artistic masterpieces which were painted at the time of 
Christ, and this always left me wondering why the artists had painted them 
what had been their motives for doing so. 


Of course men have many different motives for painting. Sometimes 
they paint for the joy it gives them, sometimes for the pleasure they get 
on observing the finished product, and sometimes they paint for sheer 
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expediency. You may not believe that, but I should like to bring to your 
notice the example of a man who paints from a sense of expediency — a 
friend of mine. He was a very careless driver, a very bad motorist, who 
was always knocking into other cars or running over people or not 
stopping at stop streets, and he was always being hauled into court by 
the Police. One day only the other day — I saw him driving! a car 
painted in a strange fashion. One side was brilliant scarlet, the other 
side was a sickly sort of green. Naturally I asked him why he had 
done this and he said it was a very good idea. “I save myself a great deal 
of time and trouble and money because, you see, in court all the witnesses 
contradict themselves!” But I don’t think the Bushmen painted from 
expediency. 


Why, then, did they paint? Well, we know of some of their motives. 
We know that some of their paintings are recordings of events, historical 
events, like battles against the invading Bantu; others are day to day 
occurrences like a successful hunt, where the bag is laid out for inspection 
~—— and things like that. And then again some of the paintings represent 
clan totem signs, and we think that these indicate only adjacent hunting 
areas. Others again depict mysterious rites and ceremonies . . . and that 
is, of course, a frieze to decorate their caves and tabernacles and to dignify 
the burial grounds of their chiefs. The Bushmen painted too, sometimes 
in a spirit of admiration, the animals and birds of prey which they thought 
wilier than themselves in hunting expertise. Thus they painted lions and 
leopards, and falcons too. There is a beautiful painting of a falcon at 
Maholoholo for instance, in the Matopos. And these paintings of falcons, 
{ think, are particularly interesting to us because the birds are shown 
leashed, with cords attached to their legs, and one of these is shown 
perched on a man’s wrist, and these suggest that the Bushmen had learnt 
the art of falconry long before the Europeans. But a great puzzle about 
the Bushmen artists is why, over and over again, they painted representa- 
tions of the larger antelope like the kudu, the eland, roan and sable, and 
why on these particular paintings they lavished fastidious care. This 
is but one thing I noticed in the Bushmen paintings of the larger antelope. 
The experts have argued about it, and I think it is one of the bigger 
Rhodesian mysteries, like the problem of who were the builders of 
Zimbabwe. The experts have tried to tell us the answer, and I myself 
in my own little way have tried to solve the mystery too. I have stared at 
the paintings for hours on end trying to get inside the Stone Age psychology 
of the artists and I have failed, I think. I have started many theories 
but finally I have come to this conclusion about them: I have come to 
believe that the artists painted these lovely animals so frequently because 
they wanted to ornament and honour the land they lived in. I think they 
tried to beautify the country they knew and loved so well by painting its 
rocks with colour. I submit that they attempted, here in Rhodesia, 
to improve upon nature itself. I believe that the special magic of this 
country which has touched all other people who have come here after 
the Bushmen, touched them in this subtle and exquisite way and they 
in return sought to glorify it — glorify their domain by covering it with 
paintings of the most beautiful animals in creation. If that is so I think 
they, the first Rhodesians, have left a message for us, the latest generation 
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of Rhodesians, and that message is that we ourselves won't go very far 
wrong if we also try to leave this land a little more beautiful than we 
found it. It might be by helping to build a church or by fostering 
harmonious race relations, or it might be by creating a garden. It might 
be merely by trying to make a tree grow where no other tree grew before. 
But I believe that if we value these things, we Rhodesians will have 
kept faith with the fairy-like little human beings who were the first men 


known to have lived in our country. 


Prize List, 1966 


I: Form Prize, H. P. Maarschalk; Good Work Prizes, A. G. Hyatt, M. S. 


Haworth. 
ll: Form Prizes, D. S. Alexander, A. Walker; Good Work Prize, A. E. Darling. 


III: Form Prize, J. Pitkin; Good Work Prizes, M. J. Wadsworth, A. N. 


Worthington, D. Sole. 

1VC: Good Work Prizes, H. C. von Maltzahn, T. M. Pedder. 

IVA. B, VB: English, A. T. Hopwood; History, J. H. Curtis; History 
Geography, P. G. Walker; French, C. W. Adams; Latin, D. J. Walker; Geography. 
J. E. Burrows; Mathematics, C. W. Adams; Physics/Chemistry, C. W. Adams, D. J. 
Walker; Good Work, K. R. Palmer, R. N. Kelley. 

VIM: English/History, D. S. Clark; Geography, J. F. Robson; Mathematics 
Science, A. C. Twiss. 

Lower VI: English, H. Bean; Economics/English, R. J. Durbach; French 
P. G. Dawe; History, D. O. Kaufman; Mathematics, R. W. Wilson; Physics. R. W. 
Wilson: Chemistry, I. P. Fletcher; Biology, K. A. A. Fox. 

Upper VI: English, A. James; History, A. James; Economics, R. H. Downey: 
French, R. E. Roseveare; Geography, G. S. Towers; Mathematics, G. M. Dunn, 
R. E. Roseveare; Physics, G. M. Dunn, J. C. Miller; Chemistry, G. M. Dunn, J. C. 
Miller; Biology, S. L. Field. 

Special Prizes: Junior Music, M. M. Hayes; Instrumental Music, J. G. Moubray, 
H. W. Voss; Senior Music, H. Bean; Form | Special Current Affairs, A. G, Hyatt: 
Junior Current Affairs, J. B. Wulfsohn; Senior Current Affairs, D. O. Kaufman: 
Art, Q. E. G. Miller. 

Governor’s Trophy (for Notable Service), J. C. Miller; Greaves’ 
Leadership), C. J. Parsonson; Headmaster’s Prize, G. N. H. Robinson. 


Trovhy (fo! 


—————=b>-a-—____—- 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
G. M. DUNN, Union Corporation Scholarship. 


J. C. MILLER, Beit Scholarship. 
S. L. FIELD, Government Bursary. 
D. L. J. LAWRENCE, Government Bursary. 


FALCON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1967 


Major Scholarship: : 
D. J. KILLICK (Eagle School, Umtali). 


African Associated Mines Closed Scholarship: 
A. Du TOIT (Shabani Primary School). 
A. CHRISTENSEN (Shabani Primary School) 


Minor Scholarship 
M. O. HODGES (Whitestone School, Bulawayo). 
A PF. LOMBARD (St. John’s School, Salisbury) 
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Examination Results, 1966 


G.C.E. “S” LEVEL 


G. M. Dunn (Chemistry); A. James (English, History); D. L. J. Lawrence 
(Mathematics); J. C. Miller (Physics); J. M. Moubray (Physics); R. E. M. Roseveare 
(Mathematics, Applied Mathematics). 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


J. P. Brown (English); G. M. Dunn (Chemistry, Physics, Pure Mathematics, 
Applied Mathematics); 8. L. Field (Chemistry, Physics, Biology); B. R. Gallow 
(English, Geography); P. L. Graylin (Chemistry, Physics, Biology); T. R. C. Hill 
(Geography); D. M. Hirsch (Pure and Applied Mathematics (June), Chemistry, 
Physics, Applied Mathematics); A. L. Hodges (English); B. C. Hopking (Economics, 
Geography); G. N, Hunt (Geography); A. James (English, French, History); J. S. 
Kennedy (Economics, English); J. B. Lamb (Economics, Geography); D. L. J. 
Lawrence (Pure and Applied Mathematics (June), Chemistry, Physics, Applied 
Mathematics, Pure Mathematics); A. R. McKinlay (Geography); J. A. B. Marshall 
(Economics, English); G. M. M. Martin (Geography); J. C. Miller (Chemistry, Physics, 
Applied Mathematics); J. M. Moubray (Chemistry, Physics, Pure Mathernatics, 
Applied Mathematics); M. D. Owens (English, Geography); R. K. Palmer (Economics, 
English); C. J. Parsonson (Economics); B. D. Peaceful (English); N. D. Rixom 
(Economics, English, Geography); R. E. M. Roseveare (Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics, English); T. G. Schley (Biology); R. A. F. Scholvinck (Economics); 
G. S. Towers (Economics, English, Geography); C. W. van Wyk (Pure and Applied 
Mathematics (June), Chemistry, Physics, Applied Mathematics); R. Wermeulen 
(Chemistry, Biology); B. H. Wells (Pure and Applied Mathematics (June), Chemistry, 
Physics); L. B. Widdicombe (Geography); R. N. Wiley (English, History). 


G.C.E. “M” LEVEL 


P. R. Bent (English, History, Geography); P. Bradbury (English, Mathematics, 
Physics-with-Chemistry); D. S. Clark (English, Mathematics, History); P. R. Condy 
(English, Mathematics, Physics-with-Chemistry, Geography); E. R. Fick (Mathematics, 
History, English, Geography); F. D. Johnson (English, French, Mathematics); D. F. C. 
Levy (English, Mathematics); D. R. D. Nesbitt (English, History); N. B. Pitt (English, 
History, Geography); J. F. Robson (English, Mathematics, Geography); C. S. Small 
(Mathematics, History, Geography); D. A. Smith (English, Geography); A. H. R. 
Travers (English, Mathematics, Physics-with-Chemistry); A. C. M. Twiss (English, 
French, Mathematics, Physics-with-Chemistry); M. B. Wells (English, French, 
Mathematics, Geography); L. D. C. Young (English, Mathematics, Physics-with- 
Chemistry, French); D. A. Cochran (English, Mathematics, Geography). 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 
10 Passes: B. W. E. Darling. 
9 Passes: C. W. Adams; J. E. Burrows; A. W. Gibson; J. P. Haile; J. S. Hesom; 
A. T. Hopwood; R. L. Johnson; G. J. Pinnell; A. J. Pope; D. J. Walker. 


8 Passes: §. R. Hickman; A. R. Hope; A. J. W. Laing; M. P. Mead; D. M. Miller; 
T. W. Shannon; M. Sturgeon; M. R. Tucker. 


7 Passes: A. J. Cornish; M. C. Dodd; P. H. Elder; C. J. Jiillings; R. G. Jerrard; 


R. N. Kelley; D. F. March; B. W. Martin; S. M. Revill; G. B. H. Robinson; D. 
Sissingh; P. G. Walker. 


6 Passes: M. J. C. Beaumont; D. G. Bower; R. C. Burns; A. M. Bush, A. F. 
Coulson; B. I. Fletcher; R. A. Fletcher; B. R. French; N. Frere; J. A. B. Higginson; 
R. N. Lindsay-Rea; K. R. Palmer, 


5 Passes: R. H. Aingworth; D. V. B. Barrett; T. E. Chamney; W. W. E. Edwards; 
R. J. Harris; D. E. B. Hendrie; M. J. Howe Ely; C. R. B. Johnston; R. R. Keay; 


T. Kelly; J. B. Matthews; T. S. Moore; J. A. A. Samuels; H. C. von Maltzahn; 
M. J. Ward. 


4 Passes: G. A. Ellis; C. L. F. George; R. Heuff; B. L. James; R. A. Stokes. 
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3 Passes: B. S. Blomefield; J. H. Curtis; T. J. Finneron; P. L. Keatley; T. 
Pedder; C. J. M. Peters; J. G. Russell; A. B. S. Smith; D. M. R. Whatmore. ; 

2 Passes: G. C. Curtis; G. M. Hall; P. H. D. Hill; A. G. Lamb; J. A. Lemaire; 
I. D. C. Middleton; Q. F. Mitchell; C. J. Rose-Innes; D. A. Samuels; V. H. Stevens; 
J. P. Wilson. 

1 Pass: M. E. Borras; C. J. Fairfax-Brown; S. H. W. Fitzgibbon; A. N. Hopking; 
D. P. Hopking; G. B. Logie. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PASSES 


. R. Bent (1); R. J. Blackwell (2); D. S. Clark (1); I. H. Gray (2); A. C. B. 
iui cli H. : oy (1); C. D. Le Patourel (2); D. F. C. Levy (1); A. P. Linck 
(1); S. A. Marshall (1); J. G. Muir (2); R. J. Mulliner (2); D. R. D. Nesbitt oe 
C. J. Parsonson (1); G. N. H. Robinson (1); J. F. Robson (1); A. R. Root Ms 
K. A. M. Simpson (1); R. J. Simpson (1); C. S. Small (1); A. C. M, Twiss we 
R. W. Moskwa (1); M. J. V. Samuels (1); D. A. Smith (1); C. E. Hutchinson (1); 
F. D. Johnson (2). 


Chapel Notes 


The year was marked — most sadly — by the departure of the 
Chaplain, the Rev. David Stevens, at the end of the Second Term, For 
nearly six years he has cared for the spiritual welfare of the School, and 
under him the Chapel has come to play an important and generally 
accepted role in School life. He was Falcon’s first permanent chaplain, 
and since his arrival we have seen the extension of the Chapel building 
to accommodate the whole School, so that the daily Morning Prayers, 
as well as other Services, could be in the Chapel rather than in the 
Assembly Hall. Thanks to his wise and enthusiastic guidance we have 
seen the formation and growth of a sturdy Christian Study Group: the 
establishing of a tradition of voluntary worship in Chapel, the provision 
of a Chapel Library, the inauguration of a scheme of Planned Giving, 
and the composing of a new Falcon Service Book, which has remained in 
constant use. In these and many other ways, Mt. Stevens has done 
much to make the School more aware of the spiritual issues which 
classroom education inevitably raises and there must be many boys, past 
and present, who owe him an especial debt. We wish both him and his 
wife, who has always given the Chapel her steady, quiet support, all the 
best in their new life at Bryanston. | 

Joining us as Chaplain in 1967 is the Rev. A. O. Joyce, from the 
busy and challenging parish of Birmingham, where he has been particularly 
concerned with work among youth. He is a Cambridge man, and was also 
trained at Ridley Hall Theological College. In the interim period the 
various Chapel activities have been undertaken by Mr. Hunt (who is a 
Lay Reader) and Mr. Quick. Our thanks go to B. D. Wells, the Chapel 
Prefect, as well as to all the sacristans and servers for their willing help 
and interest during the year. Also to the Rev. R. Ashling, Chaplain of 
St. Stephen’s, and the Rev. W. Elliott, the Priest-in-charge in Essexvale, 
for their frequent visits to take Holy Communion while we have been 
without a Chaplain. . _ 

We are grateful to the following visitors, who have given of their time 
(and tyres!) to come and preach at the Sunday Services: The Bishop of 
Matabeleland, the Dean of Bulawayo, the Rev. C. Stromberg, the Rev. A. 
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Miles (of Riverside), the Rev. L. Gready (of St. Columba’s), the Rev. D. 
Edwards (Inspector of Adult Education in Bulawayo), the Rev. G. 
Burroughs (of St. John’s Cathedral), the Rev. H. Crane (Head of the 
Railway Mission), the Rev. E. Scrivens (Chaplain of Brady Barracks), 
the Rev. J. Womersley (Chaplain of Whitestone School), Mr. D. E. Fuzzey 
(of the Bulawayo Baptist Church) and Mr. D. Wright (of Milton School). 
Sermons have also been preached by the Headmaster, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Steyn, 
Mr. Quick, Mr. Laing and Mr. Ford. On Sunday, the 10th of July, a 
large number of boys were confirmed in the Chapel by the Bishop of 
Matabeleland, the Rt. Rev. J. F. Skelton. There were four infant baptisms 
in the Chapel during the year, and one wedding — that of Miss Thelma 
van Wyk to Mr. Percy Gass on the 23rd of April. 


The mid-week voluntary services have continued, and during Lent a 
series of filmstrips was shown depicting the Passion. In addition, several 
“Fact and Faith” films were shown by the Chaplain. In the Third Term 
the Wednesday evening voluntary services were run largely by the boys, 
who arranged and took the prayers, chose the hymns, and either invited 
a preacher or else built the service round a reading — generally an extract 
from the life of some famous Christian. These “do-it-yourself” services 
have aroused considerable interest, and it is planned to pursue the idea 
in the First Term of 1967. 


The traditional Advent Service of Nine Lessons and Carols was 
held on the 27th of November, at which for the first time the Choir 
and School Orchestra performed in concert. The Choir is still sadly 
lacking in broken voices and we dream wistfully of the day when the 
Front Row of the Ist XV will provide the Back Row of the Choir. 
Meanwhile, under the direction of Mr. Goldsmith (and of Mr. Hunt in 
the Third Term), the Choir has continued to lead the singing in Chapel. 
and the few enthusiastic seniors have provided sterling support (and 
background noises) for the mass of trebles. 


The Chapel Planned Giving Scheme has continued for the third 
successive year, and both Staff and boys have given generously. The 
charities chosen by the boys, included: Rhodesian Paraplegic Association, 
Fairway’s Old People’s Home, Bilharzia Research, Children of the 
Drought, Alcoholics Anonymous, Bible Society, King George VI Memorial 
Centre, St. Joseph’s Home, The Samaritans, The Jairos Jiri Centre, St. 
Clare’s Home, Bulawayo Mayor’s Christmas Cheer Fund, the persecuted 
Church of the Sudan. D.A.E.H. 


The Service of Nine Carols and Lessons 


It is perhaps a virtue derived from necessity that this Service has to 
take place on the last Sunday of the Third Term, the nearest to Christmas 
that the School Calendar will allow, and that this happens to be Advent 
Sunday. Thus two of the great musical festivals of the Church are 
telescoped together. On the one hand there is Advent, with its splendid 
congregational hymns, and on the other the Nativity, with its wealth of 
traditional and modern carols. But although this happens at Falcon 
through force of circumstances, neither festival seems to lose from the 
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partnership, and the continuity provided by the chosen lessons seems to 
give greater significance to both. 

This year there were innovations, the chief of these being the 
inclusion of the orchestra, who performed admirably in the congregational 
hymns, such as Bach’s “Wachet Auf” and “Silent Night”. They warmed 
to their task as the Service progressed, and the sound of the trumpets in 
“© Come all ye Faithful” was especially effective. The choir had obviously 
worked very hard and were always well under control. They were 
particularly good in their early unaccompanied items, “Ding Dong 
Merrily” ana the Sussex Carol: their entries were precise and controlled 
and the broken voices did not dominate. Later on, perhaps understandably, 
they seemed to tire and the singing lacked the definition of the earlier 
items, but all in all this was probably a better performance than we have 
heard in previous years. 

Musically the Service was well balanced and gave Choir, Orchestra 
and Congregation a full share of the honours. Finally, one should not 
forget the lesson-readers, by whom the familiar words of the story were 
pleasantly delivered. D.E.T. 


Obituary 


NORMAN DOUGLAS RIXOM and ANDREW ROBERT HOPE 

It was with a great sense of shock that we learned, during the recent 
Christmas holidays, of the sudden deaths through illness of these two 
young Falcons. ; 

Norman Rixom came to Falcon from the Eagle School in 1962, 
when he joined his brother Duncan in Hervey House. Cheerful and 
amusing by nature, he was extremely popular and found friends easily. 
He was especially keen on outdoor activities, and although handicapped 
by poor sight and small stature, nonetheless he was an energetic and 
plucky games-player. He was very modest about his achievements and 
was almost inclined to underrate himself, not seeking the limelight but 
always prepared to join in. Indeed, if he had lived long enough to 
learn that he had passed all three of his “A” levels, his delight would 
have been tempered by amusement, for he was not one to rate his 
considerable talents too highly. We understand that he collapsed suddenly 
after playing Squash, his favourite game, from an aneurism, scarcely two 
weeks after leaving School. 

Andrew Hope died barely a week before he was due to return to 
School for his first term in the VIth Form, and shortly after returning 
from a holiday at the coast with his family. He came to Falcon in 1964 
from St. Francis’ College, Kitwe, and entered George Grey House. 
Academically he was extremely promising, and he achieved distinguished 
results in the recent “O” level examinations. He, too, was quiet and 
modest by nature, and he had many friends and wide interests. His tragic 
death at the age of 16 seems to underline the sense of waste that so 
much promise should remain unfulfilled. 

To the parents and families of both these young men we extend 


our very deepest sympathy. 
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Music Notes 


_ Music is essentially a means of bringing people together, and it is 
in this respect that new sounds have been heard at Falcon. This year has 
seen the formation of the School Orchestra, a wind quartet, and a string 
quartet. We are very grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Budd for their most 
successful work with the wind department, and the formation of the wind 
band, as well as the drum and bugle band for the Cadet Corps. 


The violinists, under the expert tuition of Mrs. Bower, have made 
excellent progress, and mention must be made of the high standard of piano 
playing achieved. 


In the Second Term, four members of the Orchestra had a most 
enjoyable week-end at Mr. Budd’s farm at Fort Rixon, and N. Morley- 
Smith and M. Hayes played at the Bulawayo Inter-Schools’ Music Associa- 
tion’s Concert in the City Hall. Three members of Falcon thoroughly 
enjoyed their week at the National Music Camp in Que Que during the 
second holidays, and played in a most successful concert given in the 
Que Que High School Hall; an account of this appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


The Choir has been learning to sing in parts, and has given a lead 
to the singing in Chapel, which has improved steadily throughout the 
year. The year’s activities culminated in a Concert given in the Music 
School, and the Advent Carol Service in Chapel, separate accounts of 
which follow. 


As at the beginning of 1967, we can say that musical activities at 
Falcon continue to increase. The number of boys learning musical instru- 
ments has now risen to 40, and this figure does not include the Cadet 
Band. 


Membership of the Music Club has inflated to over 90, and the School 
now subscribes to both the Bulawayo Municipal Orchestra and the 
Celebrity Subscription Concerts; parties of boys and Staff have been going 
to concerts in Bulawayo promoted by both of these organisations. 


The School Orchestra continues to grow, and they are now playing 
an edited version of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto; by the time this is 
in print, the Choral Society will have started rehearsals of Handel’s Messiah. 


D.G. 


Music Club Concerts, 1966 


Our new Director of Music, Mr. Goldsmith, gave a piano recital on 
the 11th of March, which included a wide range of compositions — by 
Purcell, Saint-Saens, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Grieg. It was a 
colourful programme, and we were treated to piano playing of great 
warmth and versatility. Most memorable, perhaps, were the impassioned 
Chopin Scherzo in B flat minor, the lyrical Intermezzo in E flat minor of 
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Schumann, and Mr. Goldsmith’s own composition, “The Mbira Player”, 
with its uncannily convincing imitation of that delightful African instrument. 


On the Ist of April, we enjoyed a concert by the Wilfred Budd Wind 
Group. A wind quintet is not a common ensemble, and the whole 
occasion was something of a novelty for us. The group consisted of two 
flutes (Mr. Budd himself oscillating between basste horn and clarinet), 
two clarinets and bassoon. After a somewhat shaky start with some Grieg 
“Miniatures” and a rather hectic account of Beethoven’s Duet for flute 
and bassoon, the ensemble warmed up in two Quartet movements by 
Bach, and Schubert’s Allegro for Three Clarinets really glowed — as 
that composers lyrical movements must. A Mozart divertimento provided 
a brisk, lively and polished ending to a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 


On the 7th of October, we had a concert of Chamber Music played 
by Mrs. Mary Jordan (cello), Mrs. Beverley Bower (violin), Miss Jenny 
Visser (Clarinet) and Mr. Goldsmith (piano). The evening provided some 
really beautiful playing — the chief items being Beethoven’s Trio in D, 
two Fantastic Pieces by Schumann, and the first movement of Weber’s 
Clarinet Concerto. The programme ended with two Bagatelles by Mr. 
Goldsmith for clarinet and flute, and with some spirited encores, including 
Haydn’s London Symphony played as a piano duet by Mr. Goldsmith and 
Mrs. Jordan. 


On the 3rd of November, Mr. Goldsmith and Mrs. Bower gave a 
Violin and Piano Recital in the Music School, Mrs. Bower’s. violin- 
playing never fails to give us deep pleasure: each time she comes she 
convinces us once again that the violin in capable hands is one of the most 
delightful and versatile of musical instruments. On this occasion she 
played the Bach Gavotte for unaccompanied violin, and (with Mr. 
Goldsmith) a full programme of music by Franck, de Falla, Kreisler and 
Mr. Goldsmith. Our thanks to these two musicians for yet another 
memorable evening. 


On the 25th of November, there was the traditional Informal Concert 
to wind up the year. More boys took part in this than ever before, and 
it was heart-warming to see how Falcon’s musical talent is burgeoning. 
Although nerves took rather a toll, at any rate a serious start in concerted 
music-making has been made. If some of the items were less than 
polished, it all goes to prove that practice is needed in this sort of thing, 
and stage-fright can be mastered only by experience. However, the 
evening had its moments: H. Bean (piano) played Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune” sensitively if rather slowly: the Violin Quartet gave a spirited 
rendering of two Marches by Bach;.and N. Morley-Smith and M. Hayes 
gave a confident performance of John Thorpe’s two duos for clarinet 
and flute. The School Orchestra were definitely shaky in Handel’s Largo, 
but warmed up considerably in the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony — which was much better played (in particular the two 
trumpeters, R. Guest and J. Moubray, distinguished themselves), For 
this concert it was gratifying to see a large audience overflowing from 
the Music School at both ends. D.A.E.H. 
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Library Notes 


Committee 
Senior Librarian: P. N. Forpb, Esa. 
Library Prefects: B. R. GALLow, G. M. DUNN 


General Librarians: _D. A. Smitu, P. G. DAWE 
Reference Librarians: D. O. KAUFMAN, A. JAMES 


Assistants 


General Room: M. E. SALEM, R. A. Munn, D. C. D. CAMPBELL, 
J. R. WooDNUTT 


Reference Room: R. W. WELSH, J. R. Wynn, S. R. BLAKE 
News Room: C. A. HUDLESTON, P. G. MAvros 


The year 1966 has seen a number of improvements in the system 
controlling the return of Library books. All books in the Reference 
Room have been retaped with a rotex machine, which makes it easier 
for the assistant librarians to return books to the correct shelves, while 
a new system of returning these books enables the librarians to check for 
incorrectly returned books. 


Classification of all books in the Sixth Form Library and in the 
biography section, both completed this year, should enable users of the 
Library to locate books more easily. 


A large number of new shelf headings have been bought for both 
General and Reference Rooms, again facilitating the location of books. 


Library funds and some generous donations have brought in a large 
number of new books; most donations have been to the General Room 
with the notable exception of Mr. F. L. Cannon’s presentation of the 
latest volume in the Oxford History of England to the Reference Room. 
Needless to say we are very grateful for all these new books. In the 
News Room a number of new periodicals have been introduced, including 
Life Magazine and the Johannesburg’s Sunday Times. 


In the First Term of 1967, the Library will be housed in the Form 1 
classrooms as a temporary measure so that the Library block can be 
used by the administrative staff while the School offices are being rebuilt. 


A successful year of many improvements has been marred by members 
of the school who persist in removing books from the Reference Room 
and defacing magazines in the News Room. 


Thanks are due to Mr. Ford for his valuable work as Senior Librarian, 
and to all the librarians for their hard work during the year at what is 
always a thankless task. GMD. 
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JULIUS CAFSAR 


“Et tuo Brute” 


“TL draw a sword against CONS Piralors 


Poros 


Robal Studio 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Robal Studios 
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he doth bestride the world like a Colossus’ 


Man, 


“Why, 


“Always I am Caesar” 


“Julius Caesar’”’ 


I hope I shall be forgiven if this is rather more personal than one 
would normally allow a dramatic critique to be, but I must begin with 
what is a purely personal opinion: I dislike “Julius Caesar” as a play: 
I have never really believed in its central figure as a live or life-like person; 
and I have never understood why it should be so popular as a school 
production, unless perhaps the dramatic society’s wardrobe is deficient 
and there is an amplitude of spare sheets. 

I can see that the play has possibilities in modern dress. In the 
context of modern Africa, or perhaps of a South American republic, 
this sort of Power Game would take on some significance. And so 
bred are we to the idea that the Good Moderate is putty in the hands 
of the Bad Extremist that at least a modern Brutus would make some 
sense. But it is doubtful if, to my mind at least, he could ever become 
really tragic. There is something too goody-goody about him for admira- 
tion, and though no doubt he would make an excellent captain of the Ist 
XI. and walk before the umpire had raised his finger, one cannot really 
envisage him as being very high in the batting averages, at least politically. 

And what are we meant to think about Caesar? Is this pompous 
windbag really “the noblest man that ever lived in the tide of times’”’ 
Or is he the absolute corruption of absolute power, and, like a younger 
Caesar in another play, “ripe for the knife’? And Cassius, wavering 
between the lack of scruple that goes with political finesse and a lack of 
judgement brought on by his nobler conspirator — what are we to think 
of him? 

Moreover, the play itself seems to me to have faults of construction 
and difficulties of performance. There is no greater climax than the 
assassination and its immediate aftermath, and inevitably the tension seems 
to slacken off thereafter, and the final scenes of progressive hara-kiri, 
with wooden daggers and tomato ketchup, always seem to me faintly 
ridiculous even in the best of productions. 

With these rather strenuous and personal reservations, it may seem 
contradictory to admit that I liked the production in question, which had 
much to admire both in individual performances and in a general cohesion 
which the play makes difficult to achieve. The setting was simple (which 
it has to be, so fast and loose does the Bard play with the unities of Time 
and Place) and effective. The mob, on whom so much of the first three 
Acts depends, was convincingly nasty, and although their Beatle mops 
were uncovered by sweaty nightcaps, they looked to utter a deal of 
stinking breath. I liked, too, the device for overcoming the smallish 
stage, by having them overflow the footlights to a lower level. The 
stage-management was good, the production smooth, and the effects ol 
storm and ghost did not seem, as often, too contrived. 

Among the principal performances there was much to commend 


Thomson’s Caesar was especially effective, contriving a stature that the 
underlying vanities did not seem to tarnish, and giving full value to some 
of the best poetry in the play. Adam’s Brutus had a quiet touch of doom 
about him, as if he found the role for which history had cast him distasteful 


and this. | think, makes as much: sense of the part as can be made. 
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Roseveare’s Cassius was more spectacular, and outstandingly good: one 
had a sense of the driving bitterness of those with ambitions who must 
always play second fiddle. And last, but not least, Bean’s very handsome 
Antony, not quite enough of the reveller, perhaps, and a trifle throaty 
under the stress of emotion, but all in all a real tour de force. All these 
had the stamp of sincerity, so that they very seldom lost authority. 

The supporting roles did all that was asked of them, I particularly 
liked McKinlay’s snarling Casca and Owens’ mincing Cinna the Poet, 
although in this last I feel it is an artistic error to play it for laughs, 
since the effect of his brutal and unnecessary murder, set against the 
lights of a burning Rome, is largely lost at what should be a climactic 
point. But this is mere cavil. What matters is that the whole cast, 
principals and minors, looked as if they knew what they were about and 
were enjoying doing it. I can think of no greater praise than this for a 
schoolboy Shakespearean production. 

Cast 
JuLtus CAESAR - - = = = = - = = - = B.D. Thomson 


Octavius CAESAR Triumvir after Caesar’s death J. E. Burrows 
Mark ANTHONY Triumvir after Caesar's death H. Bean 


Lepipus Triumvir after Caesar's death - - - G. B. Logie 

CicERO, PopPILius Senators- - - - - - - - N. Frere, A. G. Monkley 
Brutus A Conspirator- - - - - - - - - GC. W. Adams 

Cassius A Conspirator- - - - - - - - - R.E. Roseveare 

Other Conspirators: 

CASA fF eH RH me we ee we OR AL Ao Riniay 
TREBONIUS, LIGARIUS - - - - - - - - - S. R. Comline, C. A. Hudleston 
CNA ¢ # 4 SB ee me ee el DE Lone 

Decius BRuTUS, METELLUS CIMBER- - - - - J.P. Brown, D. A. Cochran 
Fravius A Tribune - - - - - - - - - - C.L.B.Cunningham 
MARULLUS A Tribune - - - - - - - - - D.L.J. Lawrence 
ARTEMIDORUS A Teacher of Rhetoric - - - - A.T. Hopwood 

A SOOTHSAYER- - - - - = - + + + = = J. F. Howe-Ely 

CINNA A Poet- - - - - - - - - - - - M.D. Owens 


Friends to Brutus and Cassius: 


Luciytius, TiTintus - - - - - - - - = - S§.R.Comline, C. L. B.Cunnineham 
MEsSALA, VOLUMNIUS - - - - - - - - - D.O. Kaufman, N. Frere 
Servants to Brutus: 

VARRO, CLITUS - ~- - - - - - - = - = GC. Fenwick, J. C. Beaumont 
CLAUDIUS - - - - - - - - - - + - + D.E. B. Hendrie 

StRaTO, Lucius - - - - - - - - - - - G.H.B. Robinson, M. Haye: 
DARDANIUS - - - - - ~ = + = - = + = QD, Sissingh 

PINDARUS A Servant of Cassius - - - - - - G.J. Pinnell 

CALPURNIA Caesar's wife - - - - - - - A. Braithwaite 

Portia Brutus’ wife - - - - - - - - - - P, Cilliers 

PmerCwien- - «= = =~ 5 = =» # » = F.C, Levy 

SECOND CITIZEN - - - - - - = - - - M.A. Fawssett 

TairD CITIZEN- - - - = - - = = = - E.R. Fick 


FOURTH CITIZEN - - - - - - - - - + = J. W. Shannon 

OTHER CITIZENS - - - - - - - - - - - A, Twiss, R. Fletcher, 
P. Walker, P. Keatley, 
R. N. Lindsay-Rea, A. Root, 
R. Jerrard, B. W. Martin, 
G. Hall, A. Pope, T. Pedder, 
J. Samuels, J. Haile 


SERVANTS - - - = - = = - = = = = = WN. Kelley, C. Fenwick, 

J. C. Beaumont 
TRUMPETS - - - - - - - = = = = = = J. G. Moubray, R. D. Guest 
DRUM - - - - = = = = = = = = - = D. A. Cochran 


STAGE- - - - - - - - - - Mr. P.R. B. Steyn, with G. A. Ellis, D. A. Smith, 
A. H. Travers, J. D. McIntyre and others 


SCENERY - - - - - - - > - Devised by Mrs. J. Turner 

LiGHTING - - - - - - - - Mr. V. Laing, E. Adlard and helpers 
COSTUMES - - - - - - - - Mrs. L. Monseair and helpers 
MakeE-UP - - - - - - - - Mrs. D. Wordsworth and helpers 
PROMPT - - - - - - - - - A. T. Hopwood 

Music - - - - - - - - - Mr. E. D. B. Goldsmith 

PROPERTIES - - - - - Mr. P.N. Ford 


The Play Produced by Mr. D. A. E. Hunr anp Mr. J. K. Quick 


Richard of Bordeaux 


There can be few late medieval kings of England who provide a more 
interesting character study than Richard I, the Anglo-French heir and 
grandson of an avaricious, scheming but capable Edward Hl. For only 
chance misfortune to his father the Black Prince gave Richard the throne 
while still a mere child. This meant that for nine years the young King 
was guided by a regency council of no particular distinction apart from 
its leader John O’Gaunt, Richard’s uncle and most loyal adviser. It was 
when the King had come of age after his uncle had left the country for 
Spain that he was confronted for the first time with major trouble from 
his barons led by the Appellants. For three years the sensitive, peace- 
loving but inexperienced Richard had to submit to these Appellants and 
their demands to run the country even to the extent of executing Richard’s 
ministers in front of his own eyes. This was a devastating experience 
for any monarch, but few could have foreseen how Richard was to react. 
His gradual assumption of complete power based on his own very firm 
ideas of Divine Right reached a climax the year before he was deposed by 
his cousin Derby and other discontented barons. . 

Within this framework there is great scope for the interpretation ol 
mood. And Richard was nothing if not moody in this play. To complicate 
matters he is normally held to have been a psychological case. Certainly 
this would do much to explain the rich melodrama. There is the pathos 
of a high-minded King having to submit to the bullying demands of 
Gloucester and his fellow Appellants for want of Parliamentary supplies. 
And under circumstances demanding some forceful assertion of authority 
all Richard can do is to throw cushions. Yet despite his frustration with 
a contemptuously confident uncle the King acted with discretion in hoping 
for a counterstroke when the loyal Gaunt returned to England. And 
strike eventually he did, but not before we had glimpsed Richard's 
character — his dislike of unnecessary violence, his sympathy for the 
underdog whether peasants or Scots, his devotion to his talented Queen 
whose sudden stage death revealed yet another side of Richard’s character, 
his capacity for stern retribution against overmighty past enemics. It was 
when this power complex became an obsession that we saw the final 
humiliation of the King. 

“To telescope convincingly the events of fourteen years into some two 


hours’ acting time is a formidable task for any playwright. It speaks 

highly for Gordon Daviot that in her first play she was able to do this 

with the help of a lively modern colloquial dialogue throughout. Yet 
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however excellent the play — and this once ran for over a year in 
London during the thirties — a school historical production poses many 
technical problems in scenery and dress which can easily make or break 
the occasion. So many people are involved on and off stage that co- 
ordination has to be tight for success. 

Under the industrious and meticulously capable Mr. Quick this 
ambitious production succeeded admirably. The twenty-one junior actors 
in the cast were all well drilled. Everyone knew his part, and in the case 
of A. Braithwaite as Richard who was on stage throughout almost all 
the play, this was certainly no mean task. Furthermore most people 
would claim that the declamation of parts was effective and audible. 

Behind the scenes there had also been some purposeful activity which 
did credit to all concerned. The interior of the Palace at Sheen with its 
pastoral view through the Gothic window was particularly effective and 
under Mr. Adlard’s direction was painted along with the other scenery by 
second formers. Yet perhaps one of the chief features of this production 
was the colour and accuracy of the very varied home-made costumes 
devised by Mrs. Richardson over a bare five weeks. The effect, set off 
as it was by good make-up including some very realistic beards, must have 
given considerable confidence to the cast as a whole. It was instructive 
for the audience to see such good use being made of the various liveries 
common to the late fourteenth century. Nor was music neglected, and a 
muted grand piano during the intervals between scenes richly simulated 
an Elizabethan harpsichord as the earliest instrument extant. 

For the actors, the play was a triumphal milestone in the growing 
stature of Falcon dramatics. Never before had juniors attempted so 
difficult a play with such success. For six weeks and six weekends many 
hours had been devoted to rehearsals. The result was a testimony to 
careful and skilful preparation. Richard’s part was notoriously difficult 
with its kaleidoscopic change of mood, its power and impact, quite apart 
from its mammoth length. It speaks volumes for Braithwaite’s courage 
in attempting such a giant part when his own age of fourteen precluded 
much acting experience. That he could muster sufficient stage presence 
to dominate the performance was perhaps even more remarkable. From 
sharp surprise to a plaintive Gloucester “J shall get short shrift! sa 
to mild sarcasm for Moubray’s “love letters”, to policy thoughts aloud 
like “anyone can fight when it’s necesary”, and to Anne just before her 
poignant death “before I die I shall be king”, to ranting invective at de 
Vere “you paltry coward!” and deep concluding irony “Extravagance! 
How Robert would have laughed”, he captured general attention. 

Of the liveried noblemen surrounding Richard, B. F. MacFarlane did 
well as Gloucester, the leader of the Appellants, with his blustering trouble- 
making sallies. In contrast to Gloucester’s swaggering boasts was that 
peaceful moderator John O’Gaunt well played by C. A. Hudleston. There 
were times when Gaunt’s voice sounded needlessly throaty, so detracting 
from the impression of authority traditionally associated with his part. Yet 
like Maudelyn realistically dressed in White Hart livery and played by 
J. W. Hudleston, Gaunt grew with his part very noticeably after the 
interval. The other Lancastrian Henry Derby (R. N. L. Agg-Manning), 
Thomas Moubray (A. Walker), Richard Arundel (M. W. Arnold) with 
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RICHARD OF BORDEAUX 


“T swear to you, Anne” 
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. AND ALL KINDS OF MUSICK 


his sinister archiepiscopal brother (J. R. Woodnutt), and Michael de la 
Pole (J. B. Wulfsohn) all had their moments, 

Great credit must also be given to those behind the scenes not only 
for the clothing of the King, his liveried counsellors and attendants, but 
also for their colourful interpretation of the dresses worn by the charming 
Bohemian born Queen (P. Cilliers) and the foppish Robert de Vere (R. A. 
Cornish). Both did high credit to the fashions of their day. 

Yet in spite of the obvious pure merits of this play, was it enjoyed 
by the two houses that saw the dress rehearsal and final performance on 
Saturday, the 12th of November? This is not an entirely irrelevant 
question when the time and place of this production are taken into 
account against the medieval theme, however modern and at times 
racy the dialogue. One cannot help but feel that large sections of 
the school audience may have been prejudiced by the subject material 
and therefore blinded to any merits that would otherwise have forcibly 
struck them had they been sympathetically disposed. Their attitude was 
not helped in that to appreciate best the plot some knowledge of English 
medieval history is a distinct advantage. Given that, the dialogue must 
become more significant. 

Yet the fact that some in the audience felt unable to give this play 
their unreserved approval for reasons of interpretation in no way detracts 
from its merit. That it was a new venture efficiently staged and enjoyed 
by all the cast speaks volumes for its success. Of perhaps equal importance 
was that the majority in the audience approved, even if they were not 
always able to follow, the significance of some passages which the 
discerning few applauded. 

The producer and all concerned can take heart for the future after 
such a competent and brave production. The policy of aiming high 
whether at dramatics or anything else has everything to commend it. And 
on this occasion everyone’s efforts were crowned with success. An 


eminently satisfying result. P.N-F. 
Cast 

(in order of appearance) 
MAUDELYN - - - - - 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 tt tee) 6S W. Hudleston 
PAGE is = = - ~ - ~ id , 7 = es = ~ ~ ~ ~ = ad HA. P. Maarschalk 
RICHARD OF BORDEAUX, KING OF ENGLAND - - - - - - A. Braithwaite 
ANNE OF BOHEMIA, HIS QUEEN - - - - - - - - - + P. Cilliers 
THOMAS, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, UNCLE TO THE KING - - B. F. MacFarlane 
JoHN, DUKE OF LANCASTER, UNCLE TO THE KING - - - - C. A. Hudleston 
Sir SIMON BURLEY, TUTOR TO THE KING - - - - - - - R. G. Pearce 
EDMUND, DUKE OF YORK, UNCLE TO THE KING - - - - - J. R.S. McLean 
MICHAEL DE LA PoLe, CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND - - - - J. B. Wulfsohin 
RicHARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL, BROTHER TO: - - - - - «© M. W. Arnold 
THOMAS ARUNDEL, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY - - - - J. R. Woodnutt 
Ropert De VERE, EARL OF OXFORD - - - - - - © R.A. Cornish 
Mary, COUNTESS OF DERBY, WIFE OF! ~ - 7 7 > S. W. Keeley 
Henry, Eart or DersBy, SON OF LANCASTER - - - - - R.WN. ZL. Age-Mannin 
Tromas Mowesray, EARL OF NOTTINGHAM - - - - - ~- A. Walker 
Epwarp, Eart oF RUTLAND, SON OF YoRK - - - > - - C.D. L. Buckley 
Sir JouN MONTAGUE - - - > 7 7 ttt tt tt) 6 DL McIntyre 
FIRST SERVANT ee ie ee ee oe ee hell lm! CUR, US. Clark 
SECOND SERVANI a a - - C. S. Peaston 
THIRD SERVANI - oe 5 eee - P.E.P. Taylor 
Lorn Drrny's Pact - = ee - - PD. J. Potts 
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STAGE MANAGER - - - - - - = - - > > = + - - W.E. Adlard, Esq. 


ELECTRICIANS AND STAGE-HANDS - - - - - - - - - - R. Munn, R. Atkinson, 
O. Glen, L. Small 

CARPENTERS AND PAINTERS - - - - - - - - - - = WN. Meikle, K. Reed, 
H. England 

PROMPTER - - - - - 5 ee ee ee ele he he UD S. Alexander 

PROPERTY MANAGER- - - - - - - - > - - - - J. M. Richardson, Esq. 

COSTUMES - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = Mrs. C. Richardson 

MAKE-UP - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = = Mrs. D. Wordsworth 


The Play Produced by J. K. Quick, Esa. 


The Variety Concert 


“Britain’s stage censor has banned a dramatic version of The Miller’s 
Tale, one of the 600-year-old Canterbury Tales by medieval English poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer. The censor told Keale University Drama Group that 
certain words and phrases — ‘lavatorial’ expressions —- used by Chaucer 
(1340 — 1400) in his saucy story about a man and his fickle wife and 
daughter could not be allowed on the stage in 1966.” 


This paragraph appeared in the newspaper on the morning of the 
16th of August. That evening, Falcon’s Variety Concert was presented. 
Falcon’s censors were certainly more liberal than Britain’s — and more’s 
the pity, for, if the few examples to which the adjective ‘“‘lavatorial” was 
most appropriate had been cut out, how much more stimulating would 
the wholesome remainder have appeared. Innuendo which is near the 
knuckle can be most amusing, but not crudities concerning the rest of 
the anatomy which cause embarrassment to our guests. 


But where it was good it was very, very good. Levy’s “Goldfinger” 
was lifelike in the extreme and started off the evening with just the right 
snigger. Shakespeare was appreciated as never before, and if anything 
could be said to have “clicked” with everyone, it was Thomson’s song. 


To my mind, the highest highlight of the evening was Fawssett’s 
excellent mimicry which could so weil be entitled ‘““Taking the Mickery”. 
This he did, from all and sundry, with delicacy and candour. 


The Prefectorial Mannequin Parade — so reminiscent of a Russian 
Women’s Athletics Team — had to be seen to be believed. The Prefects’ 
song had to be heard to be appreciated and, unfortunately, it was almost 
inaudible. Not so the Staff choir which was both lusty and laughter-making. 


Much of the success of an entertainment of this nature depends upon 
the compére, who has the unenviable task of tying into one whole an 
unconnected series of acts. Congratulations to Parsonson whose non- 
chalant Yankee matelot character was ideal for the purpose. And con- 
gratulations to all who allowed their hidden talents to be uncovered and 
who put in so much work for the entertainment of those who merely sat 
and appreciated! VL. 
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House Notes 


Founders House 


Housemaster: M.S. WOOLLEY, Esq. 

House Tutor: G. M. MonSEAIR, Esq. 
Head of School: G. N. H. ROBINSON 

Head of House: J. B. LAMB 

College Prefect: B. R. GALLOW 


House Prefects: 1. F. Kinp, I. H. Gray, D. S. CLARK, E. R. Fick, 
A. L. HopGEs 


In comparison with other years, 1966 saw Founders with a largely 
reduced number of trophies. The majority of those that we lost went to 
Oates, who are to be congratulated on a most successful year and are 
also warned not to become too complacent! 

In the First Term we came last in the athletics, however Fick, 
Hopwood and M. Gray did outstandingly well to be selected to represent 
Matabeleland. 

The cross-country course was changed but the new run proved too 
much for our captain who lost himself in the long grass, strange, for 
he planned the new run! The juniors once again won easily. Both 
Senior Cricket and Hockey teams, although loaded with talent, lost their 
final matches — perhaps a little too complacent. The Road-Relay, an 
innovation this year, was won convincingly by the same team who lost 
the Cross-Country it was suggested that visibility was somewhat better. 

Morley won the Tennis Championship and all the remaining tennis 
trophies came to Founders. The Junior Rugby team won an exciting 
final against Tredgold but lost the hockey final to Oates. 

Generally speaking Founders contributed a great deal to school 
teams and societies. Congratulations to Guy Robinson on being chosen 
to captain the Rhodesian Schools’ Hockey team and also to Downey 
and Lamb on their selection. The Current Affairs test showed up a 
surprisingly lack of knowledge at the beginning of the series but toward 
the end of the term it was apparent that more than the back page ol 
The Chronicle was being read. 

Forty-eight fruit trees were planted at the entrance to the house and, 
before long, evening escapades will certainly be worth-while | would 
suggest a roster of guard duties as there are bound to be trespassers in 
the near future. 

The spirit has been up to standard, but it is essential, for the smooth 
running of the house, that every single member of the house does his 
best in every possible way. 
~ In conclusion, we regret having to bid farewell to Mr. and Mrs. 


Monseair who have shown so much interest in the house. They have 
moved to South Africa and we wish them a pleasant and successful future. 
‘BL. 
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George Grey House 


Housemasters: REV. D. C. STEVENS, E. J. Marats, Eso. 
House Tutor: A. G. Warp, Esa. 

Head of House: R. E. M. ROSEVEARE 

College Prefects: J.C. MILLER 


House Prefects: T. G. Scutey, N. D. ARMSTRONG, J. S. KENNEDY, 
S. A. R. JAMes, L. D. C. Younc, D. S. MIDDLETON 


As far as sporting achievements were concerned, this was certainly 
the best year that George Grey has ever had. In all we won ten cups. 
Among these, the Tug ’o War, the Open Relay and the Individual Medley 
were brought to our shelves for the first time. For the second year 
running we won the Swimming Gala — mainly owing to the enthusiasm 
shown by the whole House, since we did not have many outstanding 
individuals. 


We were very sorry to say goodbye to Mr. Stevens at the end of the 
Second Term, after nearly two years as Housemaster, and to Mr. Ward, 
our House Tutor at the end of the year. We welcomed in their place 
Mr. Marais as Housemaster and Mr, Carson as House Tutor. 


Towards the end of last year a great deal of work was done in the 
gardens, both voluntary and compulsory. Grass was planted in all of 
the bare patches and all of the lawns were top-soiled. We also managed 
to get some flowers growing in the bed in the front of the House, which 
has, in past years been the dispair of all our aspiring gardeners. The 
House was also whitewashed and new furniture bought out of House 
Funds, for the common-rooms. 


It remains for us to wish all those who are leaving, among them the 
last of the founder members of George Grey, the best of luck in their 
careers and we hope that we shall see them again soon. 


Hervey House 


Housemaster: I. G. JONES, Esq. 
Head of House: R. VERMEULEN 


Prefects: J. A. B. MARSHALL (College Prefect), B. C. Hopkin, 
C. W. vAN Wyk, C. L. B. CUNNINGHAM 


We returned in January to find the long-awaited Housemaster’s study 
ready for occupation and sited in a most suitable corner. This made 
the running of the House much easier and, more important, provided 
increased study accommodation for the seniors. The replanting of the 
front lawn was patently not the success we had hoped for and the task 
was not continued. Much of the Senior Common Room furniture is 
showing signs of wear and will have to be renovated or replaced. This 
was left for next year when the room will have to be altered and the 
whole House painted. 
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For the record our performances in the various games are summarised 
below: 


Athletics: For the seventh consecutive year we won the inter-House 
Competition. This is a remarkable performance, but we must remember 
that it has been achieved only by hard training and good organisation and 
that no slackening of effort must be permitted. In the Junior section of 
the Cross-Country T. Harris won the individual trophy. 


_Cricket: We provided one member of the College Ist XI, but both 
Senior and Junior sides were eliminated in the early rounds of the inter- 
House Competition. 


Hockey: Most of our players came from the 2nd and 3rd XI’s and, 
though they battled gamely, they were never really on equal terms with 
their opponents. 


Rugby: This game flourished in the House and we could boast five 
members of the Ist XV. 


Swimming: The performance of our team at the Annual Gala in 
running George Grey to a one point victory was as pleasing as it was 
surprising. 

Water-Polo: In the Third Term five of the School Ist IX came from 
Hervey and it was no surprise that we won both Senior and Junior 
competitions. The teams certainly worked hard to gain success and 
aroused much enthusiasm in the House that the game will continue to 
prosper. 


We reached the final of the Gordon Cup for debating and were 
narrowly defeated by Oates. Although some members of the House 


continued to take a full part in the activities of the societies, too many 
showed little or no interest. On the other hand the general attitude to 
the academic side of life has seldom been better and six out of seven 


of our “A” Level candidates passed at least two subjects in the end of 
the year public examinations. 

In the Third Term Mr. V. Laing assisted Mr, Jones in the running of 
the House and will take over as Housemaster in 1967. (From 1956 to 
1958 Mr. Laing’s sons, Iain and Michael, were members of Hervey, the 
latter ending as Head of House.) We are confident that the House will 
prosper under his direction. 


Oates House 


Housemaster: D. A. E. Hunt, Eso. 
Head of House: C. J. PARSONSON 
College Prefects: B. H. WELLS, R. A. F. SCHOLVINCK 


House Prefects: R. A. McKintay, N. B. Prrt, M. A. FAwssetr, 
; J. M. Mousray 


With more cups on her shelf than ever before (and the highest 
number in the School), Oates can claim to have had a good year 
sportswise. Perhaps the most notable of her trophies were the Senior 
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Cross-Country (wrested from Founders at long last), both the Senior and 
Junior Hockey, and — most remarkable for a House so long regarded 
as “non-cricketing” — the Senior Cricket. On the other hand, we lost 
our hegemony in the Water Polo. Congratulations to R. Palmer on his 
selection to the Matabeleland “A” and Rhodesian Hockey teams, and to 
C. Small on playing for the Matabeleland “B”! 


The Gordon (Debating) Cup came our way again, for the third year 
in succession, and it was a member of Oates who won the first Current 
Affairs Prize. It was good, too, to see Oates contributing so much to 
activities such as The Bushtick Rag, the teaching at Carlisle School. 
the Orchestra and the two School dramatic productions. We worked well 
this year — or so it appeared from the regularly published lists of ““plusses” 
and “minuses”. In the Third Term we achieved a record number of 
““plusses” for hard work, and on Prize Day we collected no fewer than 
eighteen subject prizes, as well as the Greaves Trophy, which went to the 
Head of House. 

But a house does not stand or fall by the quantity either of its 
athletics or its egg-heads. Things like “atmosphere”, “discipline” and 
“spirit” are far more important. Judged by these criteria Oates emerged 
well — though there were downs as well as ups, and we had to learn from 
our mistakes. The characteristics which have been peculiar to Oates 
ever since the palmy days of 1960 and before are still here — and these 
are more valuable to us than a shelf groaning with silver. Life in the 
intimate community of the boarding-house makes many demands upon 
its members, and 1966 — very rightly — showed us that we had more 
lessons to learn than we always cared to admit. It was, therefore, a 
good year.... 


Tredgold House 


Housemaster: J. W. VAN Wyk, Esa. 
House Tutor: P. R. B. STEYN, Esa. 
Head of House: G. S. TOWERS 
Prefects: G. DUNN, D. LAWRENCE, L. B. Wippecomse, T. P. Sporswoop, 
A. C. B. HENDRIE, A. JAMES 


Next year Tredgold will lose Mr. van Wyk as Housemaster owing to 
his retirement. The House is greatly indebted to him for all he has done 
and we wish Mr. Steyn great success in his appointment as Housemaster. 

Our main sporting successes were the winning of the Swimming 
Standards and the Senior Mau Mau. The Senior Water Polo reached the 
semi-finals and the Junior IX reached the finals where in an exciting 
match they narrowly lost to Hervey. Our Junior Rugby side showed much 
team spirit and reached the finals. The Tug-o-War team kept up tradition 
by being in the finals but were overwhelmed by the superior weight of 
George Grey. The House Tennis team were beaten by Founders in the 
finals. 

Academically, Tredgold fared well this year having a larger number 
of successful “A” and “O” Level candidates. Trédgold was well represented 
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in the numerous school societies and in the Gordon Cun inter-House 
debate we lost to Oates in the semi-finals. : 


_ The main gardening project of the year was the building of a rockery, 
which was completed early in the year. Finally we would once again like 
to thank Mr. van Wyk for everything and wish Tredgold every success in 


1967. GST. 


Cadet Corps “F’’ Coy. 12(c)RRR 


Commanding Officer: Carr. E.. J. MARAIS 
Quartermaster: Capt. J. M. RICHARDSON 
[raining Officers: LIEUTENANTS M. J. CARSON AND A. G. WARD 
Cadet Second Lieutenants: J. C. MILLER AND C. J. PARSONSON 


_ The Corps has once again passed through a satisfactory year, especially 
in view of the fact that owing to petrol rationing, instructors from Brady 
Barracks have been unable to come out to the College. 


Their absence was felt, particularly by those cadets taking the 
Certificate “A” Part II Examination; drill and drill mutuals, a very 
Important part of the course, suffered considerably and an analysis of 
the examination results showed this to be the case. 


In other ways, the lack of instructors was, paradoxically, beneficial: 
the Corps felt that it had to be more self-reliant than in the past. This 
was most noticeable in those areas where the physiographic situation of 
the College could be best utilised: section leading and field-craft. 


In his address to the Corps at the Annual General Inspection on 
the 12th of August, 1966, Brig. R. A. G. Prentice, 0.B.£., said that in 
the light of the present national situation the role of the Cadet Movement 
was becoming increasingly important because part of the Territorial training 
would be spent on active service in the Zambezi valley. 


The Company would like to congratulate §. L. Field on his election 
to the Territorial Officers’ Course at the School of Infantry, Gwelo. We 
hope that his cadet training will be of some use to him. 


Selective Mandatory Sanctions have had no effect on the issue of 
S.A.A. The Cornish Cup for inter-House shooting, which is awarded on 
a Cadet basis, was once again won by George Grey. T. Schley won 
the Caryer Cup for marksmanship and has set a record which should 
siand for many years. 


Cadets should teach a young man to stand up and to speak up. We 


feel that if we have, this year, furnished the boys with the opportunity to 
develop qualities of leadership, we have fulfilled the objectives of the 
Cadet Movement EJ.M 
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Films 


In the Third Term this year the new projector and sound system was 
installed in the Hall. This was a real improvement, and, apart from 
the fact that we can now hear the sound track, we are able to see what 
happens: the new projector carries a much brighter bulb. 


Added to these advantages, the new projector screens Cinemascope 
films and as a result the variety of films at our disposal has increased, giving 
us more films of a better quality to choose from. 


The highlight of this term’s viewing was “The Longest Day” — a 


three reel epic of a semi-documentary nature, covering one short episode 
of the last War. 


The old projector is now used as a mobile unit, and will prove 
valuable for use in Society meetings and as a teaching aid. por. 
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THE FALCON 


The Falcon is published once annually, at the beginning of the year, and is 
chiefly a record of the School Year just finished. It also includes a few details (of 
Staff, School Officers, etc.) relevant to the current year. 


Contributions from past and present Members of the School are always 
welcome. Letters to the Editor, suggestions and criticisms, as well as photographs, 
original literary contributions and articles of historical interest, should be sent to 
the Editor: D. A. E. Hunt, Falcon College, Essexvale. 


OD 0- Sa ——______— 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


We acknowledge with thanks receipt of the following with apologies for any 
omissions: 


The Acropolis; The Andrean; The Arundel School Magazine; The Baines 
School Magazine; The Cadet Journal; The Chaplin School Magazine; The 
Chisipite School Magazine; The Diocesan College Magazine; The Durban High 
School Magazine; The Eveline School Magazine; The Founders High School 
Magazine; The Franklin D. Roosevelt High School Magazine; The Gifford 
Technical School Magazine; The Guinea Fowl Magazine; The Haileyburian and 
1.C.S. Chronicle; The Hillsidian; The Hiltonian: The Kearnsey College Chronicle; 
The Lord Malvern School Magazine; The Mallian; The Malvernian; The Miltonian; 
The Northlea School Magazine; The Oriel Record: Patrol: The Peterhouse Magazine; 
The Prince Edward School Magazine; The Redwing; The Ruzawi School Magazine; 
The St. George’s College Chronicle; The St. Paul’s (Darjeeling) Chronicle; The 
Springvale School Magazine; The Thistle; The Townsend School Magazine; The 
Whitestonian; The Winstonian; The Yorkist (Duke of York School, Nairobi). 


From The Falcon Review, April, 1954: 


SCHOOL Notes: The Headmaster’s and Mrs. Carey’s gift of a chocolate 


egg to each boy for Easter Sunday breakfast was much 
appreciated. 
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Clubs and Societies 


MylIne Society 


President: E. J. Marais, Esq. 
Charman: J. B. LAMB Secretary: R. E. M. ROSEVEARE 


The year’s proceedings began with an interesting address to the 
Society tie President ae subject of “Subtopia”. At the next ae 
Mr. Quick, newly arrived at Falcon, gave a stimulating paper = 
values of a classical education. —o ma see two cae ba at whic 

xembers traditionally gave their initiation speeches. 
ae ‘This year an pen meat as conducted whereby a panel of ape 
masters endeavoured to answer questions put forward by the or : 
the society. As this was obviously such a success, another was hel t : 
following term, and it is hoped that this will become a regular feature o 
iety’s proceedings. 
ia ‘Dea a the ae of petrol in the Third Term, the Society 
managed only one outing, thus breaking with the tradition of een are 
per annum, This outing, however, was much appreciated by all those he 
went (particularly when the vice-president “mislaid” his car that nig 2 
many expressing a desire to return to the Inyankuni Dam ee tas : 
the future. The society wishes to express its sincere thanks to Mr. _ 
Mrs. Tredgold for making it possible and for contributing largely to the 
‘cess of the expedition. 
vane is pol the new members for next year were elected at the 


final meeting for 1966. The Annual General Meeting was pon by 
tradition, as near as possible to Sir Winston Churchill’s birthday. A . an 
address by the departing ex-Chairman, everyone adjourned to the Presi- 


dent’s garden for the annual tea, for which many thanks to ae i pe 

In conclusion it only remains to thank the President and Vice-Presi =k 
for all the time they put in for the society and for making this year suc 
a success. = 


The Cosmos Club 


President: D. A. E. Hunt, Esa. 
Secretary: J. M. MOUBRAY Committee: R. N. WILEY, K. S. COWEN 


There are principally two forms of school society — a first _—s 
basically for its enjoyment value, and a second of the a eigen - 
kind. The Cosmos Club, ai ers ic rca ys oe with one or 

-r: what it attempts is to include a little of each. 
ores i no ee all the guest speakers proved to be exareniely 
informative and, possibly more important, interesting and gage 
The members of Staff who addressed the Club proved to be just as 


informative and interesting — even though they were a ~ 
Society. Mr. Hayes, Mr. Laing, the Society President and the Headmas er 
all spoke during the year — Mr. Hayes on Uganda, where he had once 
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worked with the Fisheries on Lake Victoria; Mr. Laing on Kenya, where 
he had been Headmaster of a big school in Nairobi: and the President 
on South East Asia, which he had toured on his way home from the 
Olympic Games in 1964. The Headmaster stayed closer to home with 
a talk entitled “Where the money goes”, which proved to be a frank 
explanation of school finances — always a controversial subject. 

Visiting speakers during the year included Mr. M. J. M. Bennett, a 
lawyer, who spoke on “Gentlemen of the Law”: His Worship the Mayor 
of Bulawayo, Councillor A. Menashe, who explained to us the intricacies 
of Local Government; Mrs. Zoé Shearer, O.B.E., who spoke about trade 
fairs in general and the Central African Trade Fair in particular; Mr. S. 
R. Swadel, Editor of The Chronicle, who spoke on the Press, its organisa- 
tion and its function; Mr. D. E. Downing, the Chairman of the Rhodesian 
Stock Exchange, who initiated us into the world of stocks and shares. A 
visit was arranged to the Bulawayo African Townships and we are very 
grateful to Mr. Thomas, of the Municipal Housing and Amenities Depart- 
ment, for showing us around: an account of this visit appears separately. 
The varied subjects and pleasant tours and addresses have given members 
an invaluable knowledge of their country and the world. 

The ability of the speaker, however, is limited in establishing the 
success of such a Society — and it is in this respect that members have 
often excelled. Man’s role on earth throughout history has continually 
been one of asking questions — and finding the answers. Question 
Time at the Cosmos Club has almost always been just as instructive as 
the talks themselves — if not more so. The Society’s success is due to 
more than a hard-working President and a number of enlightening 
addresses: it is also due to the contribution of the members themselves. 
Our efforts this year will surely go far toward widening our interests and 
furthering our knowledge. H. Bean 


The Faraday Society, 1966 


President: H. T. Hayes, Esa. 
Chairman: J.C. MILLER Treasurer: J. D. MOUBRAY 
Secretary: A. C. B. HENDRIE 


This previously rather dormant society was brought to life again at 
the beginning of the year when a new constitution was drawn up. Basically, 
the constitution states that there must be three meetings a term, and one 
visit per annum. 

In all respects, 1966 has been a very successful year. Naturally, the 
highlight of the events of 1966 was the occasion of our visit to the 
Castle Breweries in Bulawayo. We are grateful to the management for 
so kindly allowing us to tour their concern, and also to the representative 
of the Rhodesian Oxygen Company who came out here. The rest of the 
year was filled in by meetings at which various members gave interesting 
talks on any aspect of science. 

1966 has brought about the revival of the Faraday Society, so once 
again it takes its place on the list of senior school Societies. A.CBH. 
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Senior Debating Society 


President: W. E. ADLARD, Esq. 
Chairman: A. JAMES Secretary: B. D. PEACEFULL 
Comunittee: D. Hirscu, M. Owens, J. Moupray, R. ROSEVEARE, D. WALKER 


Interest in debating was concentrated, as usual, on the Gordon Cup 
Debating Competition, which this year produced some particularly interest- 
ing and closefy-fought contests. It is still evident, however, that far too 
little attention is paid to delivery and persuasive speaking, so that many 
carefully prepared speeches lose much of their potential value. Speakers 
must learn that all their research and preparation are only preliminaries, 
and that delivering a speech and persuading an audience are very different 
matters from reading a composition. 


The first motion to be debated was that “religion is escapism”. This 
was proposed by Hervey, whose main _speakers, Hirsch and yp 
developed at some length the theme of “religion as the opiate of t e 
working classes”. They were vigorously opposed by Towers and James 
of Tredgold. Towers argued that, as the great religions imposed a 
strict. moral code on their followers, they consequently made life harder 
to live, and could not therefore be said to offer an escape from it. For 
James, the fact that God was real and Christianity was therefore realism 
made nonsense of the motion. Both sides were ably supported by their 
selected speakers, and the motion was eventually carried by thirty-three 


votes to thirty-one. The judges announced Tredgold as the winners ol 
this round, The debate was marred by a very poor attendance of senior 
boys; apart from those actually briefed to speak, there were fewer than a 
dozen in the hall, and the President ordered that, contrary to normal 


practice, juniors should be allowed to vote. 


The second debate took place on the 30th of June, when Founders, 
proposing that “the Space Race is a waste of time, money and genet 
were opposed by George Grey. Hodges, opening for Founders, contraste ' 
the fabulous cost in money and effort of space exploration with the 
completely nebulous gains which might accrue from it, and suggested that 
the money would be better spent solving the many pressing problems on 
earth. He asked: “Have we the right, after making such a mess of the 
earth. to do the same to some other planet?” Wiley, opposing for George 
Grey, claimed that, far from being a race, space exploration was a f ruitful 
field of international co-operation. Bean, unimpressed by Wiley’s argu- 
ment, supported the motion by outlining the dangers of ultimate nuclear 
war due to the frustration of whichever nation should lose the ‘a 
Roseveare, opposing, enumerated some of the many benefits to mankin¢ 
which accrued as “fall-out” from the space programme. He pointed out, 
too. that man would, of his very nature, always seek new frontiers to 
conquer, and that competition was a wonderful stimulus to spe ple 
The debate was pursued hotly and cogently -by the supporters of both 
sides, and the motion was eventually lost by twenty-seven votes to twenty. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the judges that Founders had won the 


debate. 
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The third debate, on the 14th of July, saw Oates opposing the motion 
by Tredgold that “man is becoming culturally degenerate”, Towers, 
proposing the motion, argued that man was becoming a machine, that he 
was losing his individuality, was interested in mass entertainment rather 
than culture, and was generally morally and culturally decadent, Moubray, 
opposing for Oates, pointed out that culture is the appreciation of what 
man created, rather than the creation itself, which is what we mean by 
art. Thanks to mass media, at no other time in history had so many 
people had access to, and therefore the capacity to appreciate, the world’s 
treasury of art. James, in support of the motion, argued that technology 
was killing culture, and claimed that the apparent widespread interest 
in art today is superficial. Thomson, opposing, averred that, far from 
being culturally degenerate, man today was on the verge of another 
Renaissance. Quoting that “art is winnowed in the seeds of time”, he 
suggested that, though today there was infinitely more chaff about than 
ever before, it concealed a correspondingly greater store of golden grain. 
The debate was continued by supporters of both sides, and the motion was 


eventually defeated by thirty-five votes to twelve. Oates were declared the 
winners. 


The final debate of the competition took place on the 13th of October, 
when Oates proposed that “the threat of war has more to offer mankind 
than perfect peace.” Founders opposed the motion. Moubray, opening 
for Oates, argued that all progress stems from a state of conflict: that man’s 
present state of evolution is the result of a constant struggle with his 
environment and his competitors, if the threat to his existence were 
removed further evolution would cease. He claimed that it was a fallacy 
to believe that the vast sums of money at present expended in preparations 
inspired by the fear of war would be directed into peaceful endeavour if 
the fear of war were removed. Bean, opposing the motion, argued that 
most of the troubles in the world today arose from the threat of war. 
Progress, that catchword of modern man, would no longer have meaning 
in a state of peace. Man, freed from the tyranny of progress, would be 
free to pursue his proper study — humanity. Religion, philosophy and 
art would flourish, and man would at last have reached Utopia. 


For Thomson, who seconded the motion, Bean’s Utopia was a 
cabbage patch, in which man would finally have degenerated to a 
vegetable. He visualised this perfect state as a life of dreary monotony, 
in which mankind would be compelled to seek its “kicks” in an ever- 
increasing addiction to drugs and vice. Man, he claimed, is “a lazy slob”, 
and the only motive he really understands is fear. Hodges, in opposition, 
said that, in effect, the motion implied that worry and anxiety were more 
beneficial than quiet and tranquillity — a patently absurd contention. Was 
it then a good thing that nervous disorders affected something like twenty 
per cent. of the population, and that no society was complete without an 
army of psycho-analysts? The removal of the threat of war would bring in 
its train so many obvious benefits to man, not least in the way of a 
completely free international exchange of ideas, that it was unthinkable 
to support the motion. 
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Arguments for and against by the supporting speakers were based on 
physics, neurology, history, economics, genetics, ethnology, medicine, ethics, 
politics — in fact, the entire gamut of human interests. In fact, so active 
was the debate, and so keen was the interest in the award of the judges, 
that the Chairman only realised that he had failed to take a vote on the 
motion when the Committee were restoring a semblance of order to an 
otherwise empty hall. The Judges’ verdict? That the most stimulating 
debate for a long time had been won by the narrowest of margins; and 
that the Gordon Cup, for the third year in succession, was awarded to 
Oates House. The Headmaster, who had followed the debate as one ol 
the three judges, congratulated the teams on their closely fought battle, and 
presented the cup to Moubray, who received it on behalf of br ue 


The Junior Debating Society 


President: W. E. ADLARD, Esq. Chairman: M. M. M. Hayrs 
Secretary: N. G. STERLEY 


The Society has continued to operate, albeit a trifle erratically, this 
year. Mr. Quick has taken over as President from Mr. Adlard, and 
P. J. Seftel and A. J. Coakley have been elected Chairman and Secretary 
for 1967. . 

The meetings have been fairly well attended, but the number of 
eenuine debaters has been small. There is a strong belief that a witty 
remark, usually quite irrelevant, is good enough to “make the party go’. 
There has been no lack of entertainment but far too little sensible debating. 

In June we welcomed two guest speakers, Messrs. Richardson and 
Taylor. The latter proposed the motion “That Television 1s the greatest 
curse of the Twentieth Century”, but was heavily defeated by 25 votes to 
seven, Other speakers worthy of note have been Maarschalk, Seftel and 
a se last two will have an uphill road next year if they want to pull 
the Society together: they must realise that if such a Society is worthy to 
continue in existence it should certainly provide amusement but its aim 
and object must be to stimulate the real pleasure of =“ Ra 


The Christian Study Group 


President: THE CHAPLAIN Secretaries: J. B. LAMB, G. M. DUNN 


Both sections of the Society have continued to operate this year, 
with the Bible Study group holding weekly meetings and the larger 
Discussion group assembling once a month. Perhaps the most interesting 
subject discussed was the Mid-week service in Chapel; many of the 
‘Society’s recommendations were adopted, and on Wednesday evenings 
we now have members of the school choosing the hymns, reading the 
lessons and prayers, posing questions to the preacher of their choicc 
and occasionally giving talks on the lives of famous Christians. 
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At the end of the Second Term we said goodbye to Mr. Stevens who 
has been Fresident of the Society since its inception: we are most grateful 
for his leadership over the years and also for the refreshments unfailingly 
provided by Mrs. Stevens. 


During the Third Term Mr. Quick took over as Acting President and 
G. A. Elis was elected Secretary. Meetings of the Discussion group 
were held on Wednesday evenings after the Mid-week service; this gave 
members a chance to discuss the sermons they had just heard. This 
arrangement was voted a success, and even the unfortunate preachers 
appeared to enjoy it. 


G. M. Dunn has put in a tremendous amount of hard work with the 
Bible Study group, and his efforts have been much appreciated, M. J. 
Wadsworth takes over from him in 1967. Both sections have a nucleus 
of keen supporters, and we await the advent of the new Chaplain in the 
hope that the Society will continue to provide the opportunity for discussion 
and the means of inspiration. GAE. 


Cercle F. rancais 


President: W. E. ADLARD, Esa. Secretary: B. D. THOMSON 


Apres un début hésitant le Cercle eut cinq séances heureuses pendant 
lannée. Pour les deux premiéres on fit des jeux de mots en francais 
pareils 4 “20 Questions” qui nous fourmirent un divertissement modeste. 
A la 3e séance, qui eut lieu le 3 avril, on fit voir des films empruntés a 
la bibliothé¢que du Consul de France. L’un d’eux, au sujet de l’entrainement 
de l’Gquipe nationale de ski francaise, était si superbe qu’on le présenta 
dans le programme du samedi suivant, au profit du collége entier. 


Pour notre séance du 19 juin, nous efimes le plaisir d’une conférence 
en frangais par Mme. Bonard, belle-soeur de M. Keen. Mme. Bonard. 
qui est Suisse, nous donna un discours fort intéressant au sujet de son pays 
— une sorte de vue a vol d’oiseau, de son histoire, de sa topographie et 
de ses moeurs. Pour beaucoup des membres, ce fut leur premiére occasion 
d’écouter et de parler 4 quelqu’un de langue francaise, et il fut rassurant 
de trouver que non seulement pouvaient-ils comprendre ce qu’on disait, 
mais aussi qu’ils pouvaient se faire comprendre. 


La derniere séance, le 13 novembre consistait pour la plupart en 
trois courts discours en frangais par des membres du Cercle. Schdlvinck 
parla bri¢vement de sa connaissance de l’Espagne: Brown nous donna un 
récit de son tour d’Europe arrangé par Mm. Musgrove et Watson; et M. 
Adlard raconta en un peu plus de détail, des expériences amusantes de 
ses voyages en France. 


En général l’assistance & ces séances nommait environ 15, tous en 
deuxiéme ou en premiere. 


Nous voulons témoigner notre reconnaissance a Mme. Adiard qui 
nous fournit des rafraichissements délicieux. Nous la remercions beaucoup 
de son hospitalité. B.DT 
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Badminton Club 


Secretary: C. J. PARSONSON 
In the first two terms of 1966 the Badminton Club was not very active 
except for its regular Thursday night foursome. If their standard of play 
was anything like the noise that echoed forth from the hall they must have 
been good. 


However, the Club bought two new rackets and these were put to good 
use in the Third Term when a friendly match was arranged against the 
Staff, who ran out winners. Thanks must be extended to the Staff wives 
for the refreshments they provided — which came at regular intervals. 


A knockout tournament was also arranged and, although there was 
some confusion as to who were the winners, it nevertheless provided some 
worthwhile badminton. HILL. 


The Novices 


President: V. Latnc, Esa. Chairman: J. G. MOUBRAY 
Secretary: M. C. Goop 


1966 has been a very successful and active year for the Novices. 
Members have been very willing to come forward and give talks, and the 
discussions at the end of these meetings have been very lively and enjoyable. 


The Society got off to a good start when at its first meeting Mr. 
Marais spoke on “Human Ecology”. He discussed the ways mankind has 
reacted and responded to the changes in its environment. At a later 
meeting three members of the society gave talks on various topics. A. 
Braithwaite gave a detailed picture of “Wild Life in Rhodesia”, followed 
by F. Walker, who spoke on ‘“Go-carts”, and D. Long who described 
“Dairy Farming”. 


In the Second Term G. Kaufman described all aspects of “Life in 
Japan” and illustrated his talk with some very beautiful slides. On the 
22nd of July, the Headmaster spoke on “The washing of the Spears”. His 
talk concerned the Zulu War of 1879 and was very interesting from both 
an historic and an informative point of view. 


In the Third Term Mr. Hayes talked on “Fisheries” and as he had 


had personal experience of fisheries in Uganda his talk was of special 
interest. At the next meeting the Chairman accounted for Citrus 
Farming”, N. Agg Manning described a trip to “Malemi Dam” and A 


Braithwaite summarised the functions and achievements of the “Wankic 
Colliery Company, Limited”, The year ended on a fitting note when 
Mr. Steyn showed some very beautiful slides depicting many fine and 


colourful birds and several other animals. 
Many thanks are due to Mr. Laing for his inspiring Presidency and 
to the kitchen for supplying coffee and biscuits for the meeting. 


M.C.G. 


Printing Club 


Managing Director: J. M. RicHARDSON, Esq. 
Directors: P. G. Dawr, C. W. ADAMS, R. G. JERRARD, A. J. W. Lainc 


Once again a successful year. Output has maintained a constant 
level and the standard of work (from all reports) appears to be consistently 
high. 

We are still contending with last-minute rushes to complete important 
jobs, however. Suddenly finding that the Athletics meeting takes place in 
four or five days and that there are still four pages to set up and print is 
liable to do someone a mischief one day. Although we have met our dead- 
lines we must aim at speeding up the pace in the initial stages and allowing 
ourselves some time to breathe at the end. 


Unfortunately there is another weakness — and that is, to quote the 
word in vogue, “dusting” the type after a job has been completed. This 
was the reason why we lost a number of keen apprentices in the third term. 
They, being apprentices, were set the lowlier tasks to do. Most have now 
left us. 


Apart from one of the Houses we seem to have at last achieved a 
balanced membership — and we shall be sure that, when Tredgold have an 
important debate on a Thursday, there will still be a number of printers 
available to continue the good work .... In addition we are aiming at, 
and seem to be succeeding in obtaining, an even distribution of members 
between forms. There was a time when the active members were all 
writing G.C.E. examinations at different levels, leaving the swimming gala 
programme to a couple of raw apprentices and... IMR. 


“The Bushtick Rag” 


President: P. D. CANNON, Esq. 
Editor: T. P. SPoTswoop Sub-Editors: H. BEAN AND D. O. KAUFMAN 
Publicity: P. G. DAWE 


It has become an accepted fact that without the ubiquitous Mr. 
Punch, the magazine to which he has given his name would be of little 
worth. When The Rag was revived after a lapse of two terms, it too had 
a new symbol — Bartholomew Bushtick, all-seeing and sometimes wise, 
was at the helm. Few could resist him as, with halo slightly askew, he 
glared out from the cover of each new edition of his Rag. 


Much of the previous apathy was dispelled by a new and eager 
committee; the latter was perhaps less unwieldy than before and in place 
of an amorphous collection of editors and sub-editors, we were reduced 
to one Editor, two sub-editors and a committee of three; one boy was in 
charge of publicity and also liaised with the Printing Club, Two cartoonists 
were recruited and added much colour to the magazine, although their 
humour was sometimes slated as being non-existent or ‘‘over-sick”. 


Each of the three editions contained a feature article called “Forum” 
which served as a platform for controversial matters within the School. 
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Fagging was the subject thrashed out in the November issue; this provoked 
much discussion, but the overwhelming support for the introduction of this 
institution, which was soon evident from most boys and parents interviewed, 
has not yet borne fruit. 

Two editions also featured “All-Falcon” teams in Rugby and Hockey 
— a collection of the most brilliant players in School history, compiled by 
various members of Staff. A similar article on Cricket will probably 
appear in 1967. . . 

Cartoon strips, satirical articles (which caused the committee to think 
nervously of possible libel actions), literary material, quizzes of all types 
and articles on School sport and societies were all used in the hope of 
providing something for everybody. Letters short and long, happy and 
angry, were censored by Bartholomew and were then published. Poets 
galore vied with each other in trying to get their work into print. 

A special word of thanks to Mrs. Adlard for typing out the Rag; she 
often had to battle with bad writing and incomprehensible (to her) humour. 

We feei that Rag ’66 was a success and that Bartholomew has become 
a worthwhile part of Falcon life; trampled underfoot by a wild printing 
press and ridiculed by the sceptics, he remains to fight another day. Best 
wishes to next year’s committee: may they suffer fewer torments than we 
did: yet receive the same satisfaction of seeing copies of the finished 
product being read throughout the School. D.OK. 


Bridge Club 


President: M. J. CARSON Secretary: C. W. ADAMS 

“No, you clot! You must lay them down in front of you.” 

“East is there.” 

“But that’s North, isn’t it?” 

‘Not when you play Duplicate.” 

“Now look, partner. You really must get the points system sorted 
out. In this case you would have been better off going seven down than 
allowing them to go four spades.” 


Thus the confusion at the first Duplicate Bridge evening in the Third 
Term. Despite the general air of puzzlement, however, the experiment was 


voted a success, particularly as there was a small cash prize for the 
winners. | 

Throughout the first two terms the Bridge Club was running through 
a difficult period; many of the senior players felt either the competition 
from the newer players was not strong enough or the claims of other 
Societies on their time were too much for them, It is to be hoped that 
now the Duplicate Bridge boards are permanently available to us that 
these sentiments will fall away and members’ enthusiasm will improve. If 
not, then the Bridge Club may be forced to close. CW.A. 
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Life-Saving Club 


President: J. M. RICHARDSON, Esq. Secretary: T. P. A. KENNAN 


The only activity in the First Term was the entry of A. N. Martin 
and T. P. A. Kennan for the Hudson Cup competition held at Borrow 
Street. However, enthusiasm revived when the long-awaited certificates 
arrived and, in the Third Term, A. J. Pope and J. G. Moubray instructed 
candidates for the Bronze Medallion. The new resuscitation apparatus 
proved most valuable. 


On the 30th of November, the following candidates entered for the 
Bronze Medallion: N. Sterley, N. Minchuk, J. Dabbs, A, Braithwaite, 
B. Martin, A. McKeracher, O, Glen, J. Bent, C. Buckley, J. Prentice. 


In addition, R. Jerrard, J. Hesom and T, Kennan entered for the 
Award of Merit and J. Moubray for his Instructor’s Certificate. The 
results of the examinations: another 100 per cent. pass. 


Since life-saving has been an activity at the College there has been 
a delay in the reception of certificates, badges and medallions and this 
has discouraged many potential and active members. On the 28th of 
November, our President was elected to the Committee of the Matabeleland 
Branch of the Royal Life-Saving Association. We hope this fact, and 
the information that all awards are now being printed, woven and struck 
in Rhodesia, will improve the situation. TP.AK. 


Bee-keepers’ Society 


President: A. G. Warp, Esa. 
Chairman: T. G. SCHLEY Secretary: P. L. GRAYLIN 


This society was started early in 1966, in an effort to promote local 
interest in bee-keeping, and has proved very successful, Of necessity, 
numbers have had to be restricted to 32, to allow each member to gain 
from the experience of others, and for ease of operations. Strict control 
measures have been instituted, and from fees paid by members we have 
obtained the necessary veils, gloves, smokers and other equipment. 


The apiary is situated away from areas of occupation and is still 
in the open. This coming year, we hope to build a bee-house, for 
reasons of added safety, ease of handling and increased yields. So far, 
we have five hives operating and have obtained our first harvest of honey 
— clear, light jacaranda honey. Mr. Mylne kindly donated two hives 
to the Society, and we are very grateful to him for his help. Various 
members are in possession of private hives and many more hope to start 
with their own next year. 


Inspections are held regularly, and we are gradually learning something 
of bee-keeping. Prominent in stimulating interest have been the four 
committee members, P. Graylin and T. Schley have both given talks and 
demonstrations, as did Mr. T. Keen, and the chief apiculturist of 
Rhodesia, Miss P. Popadopoulo, who very kindly came all the way out 
to the College to give a demonstration and illustrated talk on bee-keeping. 
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We are very much indebted to her for her help and look forward to her 
return visit next year. In addition, several films on various aspects of 
bee-keeping have been shown. 


Our President, Mr. Ward, will be leaving and our thanks go to him 
for his help and encouragement. We wish his successor, Mr. E. Marais, 


the very best of luck with a flourishing society. P.L.G. 


The Astronomical Society 
President: V. LAING, EsqQ. Secretary: K. A. A. Fox 


The first two terms of 1966 saw a slow but steady increase in the 
activities and membership of the Society. Although progress was impeded 
at first by the lack of facilities, observations were soon made possible by 
Brooke-Norris’ donation of a telescope. At the beginning of the Third 
Term we bought the essential components of a large six-inch reflector. 
Plans were soon drawn up and construction work followed as soon as the 
necessary materials were obtained. We hope to see the reconstruction 
of the small telescope, and the final completion of the new one early in 
1967. The lack of skilled knowledge has hampered progress to some 
extent, but it is hoped that this problem can be eliminated with the help 
of experts from Bulawayo, With the completion of the telescopes the 
Society looks forward to a rapidly expanding future. K.A.AF. 


The Photographic Club 
President: P. R. B. STEYN, ESQ. Secretary: R. W. J. WILSON 


The Club began the year with a large membership, much of which 
had little interest in photography. This resulted in a very poor entry for 
the competition held in the First Term. 


As from the Second Term, the committee decided to limit the 
membership to about twenty and to raise the subscription. The benefits 
of this were immediately apparent, and there was a one hundred per cent. 
entry for the first competition of the term; first prize was won by J. dec B. 
Higginson. Later in the term, Mr. Cannon and Mr. Hunt showe : 
very interesting selection of slides taken on their tour to the East an 
Australasia; members were unanimous in their opinion that this was 
an evening of travel photography at its best. A second competition 
was held, the theme being “People”. Mr. Adlard kindly judged this 
entry and awarded the junior prize to R. D, Evison and the senior to 


B. W. E. Darling. 


It was decided to hold only one competition during the Third Term 
° . sé mee val acear ar 
in view of examinations. The subject was “Mac”, the school messenger. 
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There were some good entries, but R. W. J. Wilson’s print was considered 
the best. 


The year has seen a great improvement in members’ photography, 
especially that of the juniors, and some very promising results have been 


exhibited. R.W.J.W. 


The Natural History Society 


President: P. R. B. StEYN, Esa. 
Secretaries: C. A. M. ATTWELL, T. G. SCHLEY 


The encouraging feature this year was the number of keen and 
capable junior members who joined the Society. We must congratulate 
one such member, D. L. Maritz, on winning second prize in the junior 
section of the Sir Llewellyn Andersson Essay Competition. 


In the First Term we concentrated on a study of the Rock Buntings; 
fifty-one nests were found, and a further analysis of their breeding biology 
was possible. Despite the high nestling mortality, thirty-five young birds 
were ringed. Once again our ringing total was not high (274 birds 
covering 27 species), but the correct accent on quality rather than quantity 
is being maintained. We operate what may be called a “ringing station” 
and are thus able to obtain and analyse valuable recapture data. We 
again ringed the Blue Hills Martial Eagle chick. We have been informed 
that an eaglet ringed two years previous to this had been shot 40 miles 
north west of the nest site — a tragic, but nevertheless valuable record. 


At the first meeting of the year the President outlined various study 
projects and then showed colour slides. The second meeting took the 
form of an identification quiz for juniors. Various specimens and samples, 
etc. were laid out for identification; there were some high scores, but some 
amusing answers displayed a scant knowledge of Natural History. 


In the Second Term A. Braithwaite and P. R. Condy spoke of their 
experiences on the Rhodesian Schools’ Exploration Society’s expedition 
to the Shashi River. It was evident that, although there was a great deal 
of hard work, they had thoroughly enjoyed themselves and learnt much. 
Later in the term, Mr. Graham Guy spoke on the techniques required 
when collecting for Museums; he then showed a colour film dealing with 
various Museum expeditions. We should also like to thank Mr. Guy 
for arranging for several of our members to take lessons in taxidermy at 
the Museum; his interest in our Society is always very much appreciated. 


Once again we were fortunate in having an excellent television 
programme to view, one new to us called “Survival”. These programmes 
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took us to all corners of the globe where animals are threatened with 
extinction — an enjoyable but sobering series, all too often the odds 
against a species struggling to survive seem too great. 


An innovation this year was the construction of an aviary surrounded 
by a fenced enclosure where the Falconers can leave their birds without 
fear of disturbance. A start has been made on a small waterfowl collection 
and we are indebted to Mr. J. B. Condy for presenting us with a pair 
each of Cape Teal and Red-bill Teal and to Mr. F. Meyer for a pair of 
White-faced Duck. We are grateful, too, to Mr. D. Tredgold for 
assisting us with a donation of wire mesh. The aviary has proved an 
attractive and useful asset, where it is possible to house the injured birds 
which come in from time to time. 


P. I. Halsted and P. G. Mavros are to be congratulated on rearing two 
Genet kittens which turned out to be delightful and entertaining pets. 


In conclusion, we should like to thank Mr. J. K. Quick for his 
interest and assistance on many occasions during the year. Tes 


Other Societies 


Metal-work has absorbed a small but enthusiastic group, who have 
learnt to handle the lathe and other apparatus and have been busy with 
the maintenance of laboratory equipment. The Woodwork and Modelling 
Club occupied itself with a variety of activities, ranging from book-ends to 
a scalextric track. The Film Forum, previously so flourishing, has this 
year been a pale reflection of last year’s and has lacked the school-boy 
initiative which should be forthcoming from the non-prefect body of the 
Lower Sixth. The Pre-History Society, hard hit by petrol sanctions, had 
a quiet year: its collection of samples, artifacts and photographs is being 
housed in the School Museum. The demise of the Jazz Club coincided 
exactly with the departure of its energetic secretary in the middle of the 
year. 


“The Beacon” is a publication produced periodically by boys and girls 
from the private schools of Southern Africa: Falcon has made a regular 
contribution, and various members of the editorial staff have interviewed 
famous personalities, their articles duly appearing in print. The Music 
Club has somewhat changed its nature, the traditional gramophone evenings 
having been replaced by live programmes in the Music School. Inevitably 
the Club has opened its doors to many more, and accounts of its various 
concerts during 1966 appear elsewhere. The Chess Club has seen a 
revival of interest at the beginning of 1967, with the starting of a ladder, 
and the allocation of sets and boards to the various Houses in proportion 
to the number of members in each House: an inter-House Competition, 
and matches against other schools, are on the programme for the coming 
year, 
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Cricket 


First Term 


The standard throughout Matabeleland has not been particularly high 
this season. The majority of schoolboy cricketers are not prepared to 
get down to serious practice. How often does one see a boy bowling, on 
his own, at a spot for any length of time? Or a boy throwing at a stump 
in order to improve his accuracy? Or a boy practising a weak stroke until 
he has perfected it? Very seldom. The urge to get to the top is not 
there, and consequently the standard is bound to decrease. 


The Ist XI, with Lamb as captain, has been most successful, having 
lost only one game. It took some time to settle on a balanced team, 
the seam attack having lacked speed and penetration and the middle order 
batsmen having been somewhat unsuccessful. Lindsay-Rea and Palmer 
have developed into a more than useful opening pair, having topped the 
fifty partnership on three occasions. Both have a weakness outside the 
off stump but indifferent slip fielders have allowed them to get away with 
it. Lamond, in his few appearances, showed his class; and James 
showed a welcome return with the bat. 


Lamb and Root, both left arm spinners, have been the most 
successful bowlers. Root, in the last match, was given the new ball 
and showed promise of better things to come. Mitchell has had some 
success with the new ball but he is still too erratic. Walker played in 
the last match and looks a promising off spinner. 


Robinson, behind the stumps, has been most reliable, although at 
times he has tended to snatch — nothing but over-enthusiasm. 


Awards: 
First XI Colours: J. B. Lamp, R. N. Linpsay-Rea, A. R. Root. 
STOP PRESS. The league was won by Bushticks. MS.W. 
RESULTS 
Ist XI 


Beat Plumtree by 4 runs on the first innings. 
Falcon: 68 all out. 
Plumtree: 64 all out having been 46 for 3. (Lamb 11/3/24/6, Root 12/4/27/4.) 
Falcon: 69 all out (Samuels 25). 
Plumtree: 15/5. 


Beat Milton by 4 wickets on the first innings. 
Milton: 87 all out. (Root 15/4/32/5, Lamb 15/2/34/4.) 
Falcon: 106/9. (James 35.) 


Beat Hamilton by an innings and 52 runs. 
Hamilton: 50 all out. (Mitchell 10/0/24/4, Coulson 9/2/16/3.) 
Falcon: 142/5 declared. (Lindsay-Rea 46, Palmer 41, Robinson 27.) 
Hamilton: 40 all out. (Lamb 9/3/14/5.) 


Beat St. Stephen’s by 10 wickets on the first innings. 
St. Stephen’s: 78 all out. (Lamb 12/4/39/3.) 
Falcon: 224/4 declared. (Lindsay-Rea 68, Palmer 41, Lamond 99.) 
St. Stephen’s 111/7. (Mitchell 11/3/32/5.) 
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Lost to Gifford by 17 runs on the first innings. 
Gifford: 112 all out. (Lamb 21/8/31/6, Root 25/6/33/3.) 
Falcon: 95 all out. (James 29, Robinson 20.) 


Beat Guinea Fowl by 8 wickets on the first innings. 
Guinea Fowl 73 all out. (Root 7/1/26/3, Walker 4/0/14/3.) 


2nd XI: Under 14 “A”—(continued): 
Lost to Plumtree by 70 runs. Beat St. Stephen’s by an innings and 
Beat Milton by 4 runs. 62 runs. 
Beat Hamilton by 8 wickets. Drew with Gifford. 
Beat Gifford by 118 runs. Beat Guinea Fowl outright by 7 
Beat Guinea Fowl! by 211 runs. wickets. 
3rd XI: Under 14 “B”: 
Beat Milton by 8 wickets. Beat Milton by 29 runs. 
Beat Hamilton by 70 runs. Beat Hamilton by an innings and 
Under 15 “A”: 187 runs. 
Lost to Plumtree by 70 runs. Under 13 “A”: ; 
Lost to Milton by 8 wickets. Lost te Plumtree by 5 wickets. 
Beat Hamilton by 4 wickets. Lost to Milton by 7 wickets. 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 86 runs. Lost to Hamilton by 10 wickets. 
Lost to Gifford by 6 wickets. Lost outright to Milton by 50 runs 
Beat Guinea Fowl by 2 wickets. Beat Gifford by an innings and 25 
Under 15 “B”: runs. 
Beat Milton by 167 runs. Lost to Whitestone by an innings and 
Beat Hamilton by 5 wickets. 57 runs. 
Under 14 “A”: Under 13 “B”: 
Lost to Milton by an innings and Lost to Milton by 72 runs. a 
19 runs. Lost to Whitestone by an innings 
Beat Hamilton by 124 runs. and 57 runs. 


Outstanding performances of the term were as follows: 


2nd XI: 
Lamond 128 vs. Guinea Fowl, Pitt 7/33 in the same match. 


Under 15 “A”: 
Ward 6/22 vs. Milton and 7/9 in the same match. 
Blundell 5/31 vs. Gifford and 6/24 vs. Guinea Fowl. 


Under 15 “B”: 
Enotiades 87 vs. Milton, Tucker 8/18 in the same match. 


Under 14 “A”: 
Hogge 72 vs. Hamilton, Heathcote 5/33 in the same match. 
Hogge 150 not out vs. St. Stephen's, Heathcote 8/27 in the same match. 
Hogge 88 vs. Gifford. 
Heathcote 8/6 vs. Guinea Fowl. 
Under 13 “A”: 
Benwell 6/18 vs. Milton. 
van Jaarsveldt 6/24 and 42 vs. Milton. 
Benwell 6/16 and 5/16 vs. Gifford. van Jaarsveldt 4/24, 37 and 5/13 in the same 
match. 
Benwell 6/80 vs. Whitestone. 


2nd XI 


As is usual at the beginning of the year, much time has been spent 1 
building up a team of regular performers: the worth of last year’s 3rd X] 
players and those from the Under 15 has had to be gauged; and the 
Ist XI has not, as yet, automatically chosen itself. But in spite of 
experiments in team building, some players have already proved themselves. 
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Cowen’s medium in-swingers and Walker’s off-breaks have captured 
most wickets; Lamond, Stevens and Samuels have scored runs in enter- 
taining fashion; and Downey’s captaincy has improved in every match. 
The Third Term promises well. P.DC. 


3rd XI 


The third team played only two matches. Against Milton, Coulson, 
Sturgeon and Field shared the wickets while dismissing Milton for 57; 
we declared at 133/4, Small 41 not out and Hill 35. The second game 
was against Hamilton who we beat by 70 runs; Small 61, Revill 40 
not out and Fawssett 35 enabled us to declare at 208/8; Wiley, Sturgeon 
and Fawssett dismissed Hamilton for 138. It is unfortunate that fixtures 
are so difficult to arrange as third team cricket is always enjoyable and 
certainly worth-while. PDC. 


Under 15 “A” 


At the beginning the the term the team could not practise as often 
as it would have liked because of rain. The result of this was seen in 
the first match against Plumtree. Plumtree were dismissed for a fairly 
low score but the Falcon batsmen could not master the fierce attack and so 
the game was lost. 


The batsmen again failed to measure up to the bowling and so the 
match against Milton, who only made 50 runs, was also lost. Much 
the same thing happened against Gifford. 


The team recorded good wins against St. Stephen’s, Hamilton and 
Guinea Fowl, the last match being particularly exciting as the last two 
wickets doggedly stuck it out to pass the opposition score. 


Of the bowlers Ward and Blundell did an outstanding job and both 
should do well later. Matthews, Hill, Blundell and Ward all have 
promise as batsmen but have not yet realised it to any great extent. 
However, with more confidence they should make many runs. 


The fielding improved towards the end of term but is still far from 
good. Two of the three matches lost could have gone the other way if 
catches had been held. Team spirit was good and this augers well for the 
future. 


The Under 15 “B” was unfortunately limited to only two matches, both 
of which were easily won. Tucker excelled and the whole team was 
most enthusiastic in its approach. M.JI.C. 


Under 14 “A” 


The season started late this term, so that the first match was played 
after three weeks with only the preceding afternoon’s nets in which to 
prepare for it. Not unsurprisingly we were duly thrashed by Milton 
who twice dismissed us over the next day for 23 and 47. 

Since then Hogge has won the toss three times to establish his 
authority with big scores — 72, 150 not out and 88 in consecutive matches. 
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Against Guinea Fowl he was not available but by then our confidence 
and fighting spirit in the last match of the season was high enough to 
turn impending defeat into a notable outright victory under Walker’s 
leadership. In this match and against St. Stephen’s, Heathcote’s speed 
and accuracy was unplayable. On both occasions he took eight wickets. 


Hogge and Heathcote apart, there was some promising material which 
would almost certainly have done even better had the season been longer. 
Of the batsmen Walker, McIntyre and Alexander did well at different 
times, and Walker regularly took wickets with his slows. Otherwise there 
was a wide selection of embryo batsmen and bowlers to provide regular, 
effective and varied support. The wicket-keeping and fielding were also 
above average. P.NE. 


Under 14 “B” 


The Under 14 “B” only had two matches this term, which was a 
pity, as the team showed great keenness and considerable promise. The 
batsmen were all capable of hitting the ball hard, though their technique 
was shaky with the possible exception of Harington. Of the bowlers 
Eadie was the most consistent, and his figures for the season were 
remarkable. The fielding was keen with one or two glaring exceptions, 
but too many catches were dropped. J.K.O. 


Under 13 “A” 


This team did not have a successful season and they had to rely very 
heavily upon two players, Benwell and van Jaarsveldt, who provided the 
attack in both bowling and batting. There was a marked improvement 
as the season progressed and several players show promise of better things 
to come in the Third Term. A noticeable point was the enthusiasm in 
the team and this undoubtedly helped toward the victory, by an innings, 
over Gifford. AGW. 


Under 13 “B” 


While there is very little noticeable individual talent in the Under 
13 “B” this year the spirit is generally keen, and towards the end ol 
the season the beginnings of a well-knit team were discernible, undet 
Welsh’s competent captaincy. 


However, play was rather erratic when they were faced with competi 
tion from other schools, and the two matches played were, at least, 
disappointing to watch. Next season more attention will have to be 
paid to basic techniques, if they are to present other schools with anythiny 
like a reasonable challenge. 


Individuals who showed particular enthusiasm were: Mavros, Kecley, 
Norton, MacCallum and particularly Page — apart from Welsh who at 
all times displayed the essential qualities of a good captain. poy. 
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Third Term 


The Ist XI continued to enjoy a run of victories. One match, that 
against Peterhouse, was lost — this was a high scoring game in which 
dropped catches decided the outcome. The team has been fortunate in 
the depth of batting available, so often the tail-enders have to save a 
side and so often they are incapable of so doing. Every member of a 
team should be able to stay at the crease if necessary; therefore it is 
essential that all eleven concentrate on their batting in the nets. Lamond, 
Lindsay-Rea, Robinson and Root all played for Matabeleland Schools 
against the Matabeleland Senior XI. All four distinguished themselves 
and with Lamb took part in the Nuffield trials — Lamond is to be 
congratulated on being chosen for the Rhodesian team. The bowling of 
the team was again carried by the spinners while Lamond developed 
some quite useful in-duckers. 


Bats, which were generously given by Mr. Townshend and Mr. 
Flowerday, were presented to: 

J. F. N. Benwell — Under 13. 

M. S. Hogge — Under 14. 

F. B. Hill — Under 1S. 

H. J. Lamond — Open. 

A. R. Root — Open. 

R. H. Downey — Services to cricket. M.S.W. 


RESULTS 


Ist XI 


Beat Plumtree by 3 wickets. 


Plumtree: 106 all out. (Root 13/3/29/4, Walker 7/3/7/2.) 
Falcon: 114/7. (James 44 not out.) 


Beat Thornhill by 110 runs. 


Falcon: 191/9 declared. (Robinson 91, Root 70.) 
Thornhill: 81 all out. (Root 11/3/25/6, Pitt 6/3/10/2, Lamb 10/3/25/2.) 


Drew with Northlea. 


Northlea: 237/9 declared. (Lamb 23/6/52/4, Root 26/4/86/3, Stevens 4/1/17/2.) 
Falcon: 208/6. (Lindsay-Rea 71, Lamond 69.) 


Lost to Peterhouse by 31 runs. 


Peterhouse: 344 all out. (Lamond 4/56, Walker 3/52.) 
Falcon: 313 all out. (Lindsay-Rea 128 not out, Lamond 53.) 


Beat St. Stephen’s by an innings and 23 runs. 


St. Stephen’s: 49 all out. (Root 7/22, Lamb 3/25.) 
Falcon: 186/4 declared. (Lamond 115, Lindsay-Rea 31.) 
St. Stephen’s: 113 all out. (Walker 4/21.) 
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2nd XI: Under 14 “A”—(continued): 


Lost to Milton by 22 runs. Beat Northlea by 132 runs. _ 
Lost to Plumtree by 51 runs. Beat St. Stephen’s by an innings and 
Beat Northlea by 7 wickets. 145 runs. 
Beat Plumtree by 115 runs. Under 14 “B”: — 
Drew with St. Stephen’s. Beat Milton by an innings and 
3rd XI: 283 runs. 
Beat Milton by 95 runs. Beat Northlea by an innings and 
Lost to Plumtree by 6 wickets. 389 runs. 
Drew with Phumtree. Colts: ; 
Under 15 “A”: Beat Springvale by 6 wickets. 
Lost to Milton by 3 wickets. Under 13 “A”: — 
Lost to Plumtree by 50 runs. Beat Milton by an innings and 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 80 runs. 17 runs. 
Under 15 “B”: Lost to Plumtree by 8 wickets. 
Lost to Milton by 12 runs. Lost to Whitestone by 6 wickets. 
Under 14 “A”: Beat Northlea by 4 wickets. 
Lost to Milton by 21 runs. Under 13 “B”: ; 
Drew with Plumtree. Lost to Milton by 10 wickets. 
Beat Thornhill by an innings and Lost to Northlea by 3 wickets. 
88 runs. 


The following were the outstanding performances during the term: 


2nd XI: 


Downey 64 vs. Northlea. 
Cochran 88 and Sturgeon 8/11 vs. Plumtree. 
Cowen 6/45 vs. St. Stephen’s. 


3rd XI: 


K. Palmer 105 vs. Milton. 
R. Fletcher 136 vs. Plumtree. 


Undr 15 “A”: 


Tucker 5/39 and Hill 62 vs. Milton. 
Tucker 6/15 vs. Plumtree. 
Matthews 54 vs. St. Stephen’s. 


Under 15 “B”: 
Blundell 60 vs. Milton. 


Under 14 “A”: 


Hogge 83 vs. Milton. 

Alexander 54 and Small 50 vs. Plumtree. 
Heathcote 8/26, Hogge 102 and 5/26, Hodder 52 vs. Thornhill. 

Hogge 97, Small 54, Walker 49 vs. Northlea. ; 
Walker 154, Hodder 60, Heathcote 6/12 and 6/39 vs. St. Stephen’s. 


Under 14 “B”: 


Wakelin 130, van Beuningen 110, Hunt 5/10 vs. Milton. 
Haile 143, Harington 83, Haile 6/5, van Beuningen 4/13, Hunt 4/15 vs. Northlea 


Under 13: 
Benwell 7/25, 94 not out, 7/44 vs. Milton. 
Benwell 48, van Jaarsveldt 40 vs. Whitestone. 
Benwell 60, van Jaarsveldt 5/43 vs. Northlea. 
Mavros 6/20 vs. Northlea. 
Benwell 119 vs. Springvale. 
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Rugby 


An enthusiastic Ist XV, under the inspiring leadership of C. J. 
Parsonson enjoyed a most successful season. Two “first ever victories” 
were registered, the defeats of Chaplin and Piumtree, and Falcon was 
the first Rhodesian team to beat Hamilton (the return match being a 
very different matter!). 


The forwards were strong and mobile. The powerful front row of 
Bent, Chamney and Schélvinck ensured the backs of their fair share 
of the ball, while Clark held his own in the line-outs and was outstanding 
in the loose. Vermeulen, Parsonson, Young and Keatley were very mobile 
in the loose and their defence was sound. 


The backs developed well although there were occasional lapses in 
defence. On attack they often looked dangerous. Widdicombe, at 
full back, was most reliable in both defence and attack. His personal 
tally of 111 points deserves mention. 


The remaining senior teams played attractive and consequently winning 
rugby. Although the backs were somewhat lacking in finesse they ran 
hard and scored tries. The feature of all these teams was their tremendous 
spirit. For a school of our size to have sixth and seventh teams on the 
field ig quite remarkable and is only possible because of the enthusiasm 
of the players and coaches. I am grateful to the secretary, Fawssett, 
for the report on the Ist XV matches, which follows. MS.W. 


Ist XV 


After only one week’s training we took the field against Milton. 
More through lack of fitness than lack of skill we went down 8—20, having 
been 8-0 up at one stage. Our next opponents, Chaplin, arrived never 
having been beaten by Falcon. This run of successes however, was 
stopped when we beat them 18-14 in an exciting game. Everything 
went right for Falcon in the game against Gifford. The forwards were 
always up on the ball and the backs handled the ball extremely well using 
their heads to great advantage. The 36-3 was thoroughly deserved. 
Although we beat Plumtree 18-3 this was not a good game, there were 
far too many mistakes made by both sides and our forwards seemed to 
have lost their push of previous weeks. 


We played Northlea away and a tough game was won by Northlea 
in the last minute when a penalty was scored. Alexandra, from Natal, 
shook us when their fly-half had no trouble in scoring a try in the 
second minute of the game — the eventual score, 19-19, was a true 
reflection of the play, which was very even although the handling was not 
always good. Dawnview, from Johannesburg, were our next opponents 
and although we won 26-5, our standard of play was not its best. The 
forwards won 75 per cent. of the scrums but the backs seemed unable 
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to do anything with the ball. The same can be said for the St. Stephen's 
match, though in this game the forwards were held by a much lighter 
but very spirited pack. The return match was somewhat one-sided, as 
was that with Plumtree; our opponents in both these matches threw 
away many chances and enabled us to score almost at will. The best 
game of the season was the Hamilton encounter on our ground. The 
game swept from one end of the field to the other, the final score of 10-6 
was entirely due to Widdicombe’s excellent kicking, both conversions 
earned the necessary points. The following week saw Peterhouse here 
for the annual fixture. At half-time we were up 11-3, and deserved this 
lead after some entertaining rugby — the second half saw Peterhouse 
assume command and they eventually emerged victors to the tune of 18-14. 
The last match of the season was the return with Hamilton, played at 
Hartsfield — once again we slumped in the second half after enjoying a 
lead in the first half. Hamilton played very good rugby and deserved 
their revenge. MAF. 


UNDER 15 


On paper, the results of the “A” team do not look impressive, bul 
their great determination, their refusal to become disheartened and their 
tremendous enthusiasm for the game for its own sake, made this team 
a memorable one. 


Much of the credit for this attitude must go to the captain, Acheson. 
who was invariably able to persuade his players to call up unknown 
reserves of energy and perseverance. 


It is particularly difficult to single out individuals for mention, but 
in the forwards G. Kaufman was perhaps the most improved player, 
while M. Arnold at No. 8 did more than his fair share of work. The 
scrum-half, Lowe, made up for his lack of inches by indulging in 
ceaseless exhortation, and at all times by displaying great guts. F. Hill 
at fly-half was the best tackler, while Tucker and Gray both ran very 
well on occasions. 


The “B” and “C” teams thoroughly enjoyed their games, some 
players here may go far in a couple of years’ time. PDC. 


UNDER 14 


The prep. school entry this year included some more than useful 
rugby players and consequently the “A” team looked a lot better than 
last year’s side. The forwards worked well together both in the tight and 
loose. Middleton and van Beuningen ensured their backs had most o! 
the ball from the line-outs, Pearce, Summers, Small and Walker all 
got through a lot of work. Hogge, at fly-half, has unlimited ability 
but appears reluctant to move at speed, consequently the line never 
really got going at top speed. Wakelin on the wing ran very strongly 
and scored many tries. 
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The “B” and “C” teams were most enthusiastic and always attempted 
to provide entertainment. The fact that they were always half the size 
of their opponents did not appear to deter them. 


This group looks most promising and the future for rugby pretty 
bright. MS.W. 


UNDER 13 


With approximately 33 players from whom to pick two teams it is 
remarkable that both sides played so regularly. The “A” team contained 
only four or five boys who had any idea of the shape of a rugby ball, 
let alone what was to be done with it! With great patience, Mr. Steyn 
sorted them out into 15 positions; occasionally these positions became 
somewhat mixed, nevertheless the players and spectators obviously enjoyed 
these games. van Jaarsveldt was a tower of strength but was called 
on to do too much himself; Maritz tackled magnificently and was, in 
fact, runner-up for the tackling cup. Page, in the forwards, always 
worked hard. It is to be hoped that the 1967 intake will include a 
number of rugby players. MS.W. 


The Junior House Cup was won by Founders after a thrilling final 
against Tredgold. 


The Kicking Cup was won by L. B. Widdicombe. 
The Tackling Cup was won by C. J. Parsonson. 


RESULTS 

Ist XV: 3rd XV: 
Lost to Milton 8-20. Lost to Milton 3-16. 
Beat Chaplin 18-14. Beat Milton 27-3 and 17-9. 
Beat Gifford 36-3. Beat Chaplin 19-3. 
Beat Plumtree 18-8 and 30-3. Beat Plumtree 19-3. 
Lost to Northlea 13-16. Beat Gifford 13-0. 
Drew with Alexandra 19-19. Beat Northlea 33-0. 
Beat Dawnview 26-5. Lost to Hamilton 9-14. 
Beat St. Stephen’s 14-6 and 52-0. Beat Guinea Fowl 27-3. 
Beat Hamilton 10-6. Lost to Guinea Fowl 3-6. 
Lost to Hamilton 15-31. 4th XV: 
Lost to Peterhouse 14-18. Beat Milton 6-3. 

Beat Milton 11-3. 

2nd XV: Lost to Gifford 5-6. 
Lost to Milton 3-27. Beat Hamilton 32-0 and 12-11. 
Beat Chaplin 11-9. Beat Guinea Fowl 18-13. 
Lost to Gifford 0-6. Lost to Guinea Fowl 3-6. 
Beat Plumtree 11-9. Beat Sixth Form College 11-0. 
Drew with Northlea 3-3. Sth XV: 
Beat St. Stephen’s 27-3 and 38-0. Beat Milton 16-13, 18-6 and 39-0. 
Beat Hamilton 21-9. Beat Gifford 42-3. 
Lost to Hamilton 8-21. Beat St. Stephen’s 16-0. 


Beat Hamilton 30-11. 
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6th XV: 

Beat Milton 24-19. 
7th XV: 

Beat Milton 13-11. 
Under 15 “A”: 


Under 14 “B”: 
Lost to Milton 0-21. 
Lost to Gifford 0-27. 
Beat Northlea 30-3. 
Lost to Hamilton 6-9. 


Milton 0-11. Beat Hamilton 8-3. 
‘poe . Chaplin 3-14. Lost to Guinea Fowl! 10-17. 
Lost to Gifford 0-29. . ‘hia 
Lost to Plumtree 0-28. Under i4 ol : 
Beat Northlea 17-16. Beat Milton 16-0. : 
Lost to St. Stephen’s 5-8. Drew with St. Stephen s 0-0. 
Lost to Hamilton 14-21 and 0-35. Lost to St. Stephen’s 0-21. 
Under 15 “B”: Lost to Hamilton 3-8. 
Lost to Milton 5-16. . 
Lost to Gifford 3-18. Under 13 “A 3 
Beat Northlea 17-0. Lost to Milton 0-29. 
Lost to Hamilton 0-42. Lost tc Gifford 0-27. 
Beat Hamilton 14-9. Lost to Plumtree 3-30. 
Lost to Guinea Fowl | 1-14. Lost to Northlea 0-38. 
Under 15 “C”: Lost to Hamilton 0-17. 
Lost to Milton 0-12. Lost to Hamilton 3-15. 
Beat Gifford 10-6. Lost to C.B.C, 0-9. 
Lost to Hamilton 3-20. ; 
Beat Hamilton 17-9. Under 13 “B °: 
Under 14 “A” Lost to Milton 0-54. 
Lost to Milton 0-9. Lost to Gifford 0-14. 
Lost to Chaplin 6-14. Lost to Plumtree 0-38. 
Lost to Gifford 3-17. Lost to Northlea 0-15. 
Beat Plumtree 11-0. Lost to Hamilton 0-28. 
Lost to Northlea 9-29. Beat C.B.C. 17-0. 


Beat St. Stephen’s 20-9. 

Lost to St. Stephen’s 6-13. 

Lost to Hamilton 8-12 and 8-9. 
Beat C.B.C, 61-0. 


Squash Racquets 


Squash remains a popular sport, especially in the exam-ridden 
Third Term. Although the genera] standard does not seem as high as in 
previous years, the enthusiasm is still there. 


The courts have been painted and repaired, and these much needed 
improvements have enhanced the enjoyment of the game. The courts are 
so heavily booked in the Third Term that the time may not be far ofl 
when two more courts (for which foundations are laid) may have to be 
constructed. 

The inter-House competition was won by Oates with 83 points out of 
a possible 100. In the individual championship the Hewitt Cup (fo 
juniors) was won by A. J. Bent who beat M. J. Ward in the final. In 
the senior event L. D. C. Young lost to I. H. Gray, who thus achieved the 
distinction of winning the senior cup for the third successive year. 


L. D. C. Young 
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Hockey 


In many ways this season can be summed up as the complacent 
season. This was partly to be expected — but not excused — after the 
many successes of the previous season. Complacency is an insidious 
disease at the best of times, but it becomes all the more odious when it 
produces low morale and dispiritedness. Of the eleven matches which 
Falcon lost this term, six of these defeats occurred in return matches. 
Having soundly trounced the opposition on Falcon fields the teams 
concerned then proceeded to lose to the same opposition in the away 
fixtures, satisfied to blame their defeat on the condition of the fields. 
Whilst it is readily conceded that poor fields produce a poor standard of 
hockey, it cannot be allowed that a good team should lose to a weaker 
team on a poor field unless some other factor, such as has been suggested, 
is present. 


Closely connected to this attitude it was very noticeable how few 
boys bothered to make a serious effort to practise on their own. Too 
many boys seemed to feel that all they had to do was to turn out to 
practices and there the coaches would automatically make them into good 
players. But this is not so. One of the most remarkable features of 
hockey is that it is a great leveller, more so than the majority of games. 
Size, shape, muscles are irrelevant. Provided one has a reasonable eye 
for a ball and one is determined to practise, a more than adequate hockey 
player must be the result. 


Noticeable too, (this term), was a lack of support at first team 
matches. Surely a way of improving at any sport is to watch players who 
are considerably better at the game. And the fact that in the last two 
years Falcon has produced eight Rhodesian Schools’ players would indicate 
that a good few of the first team games have produced a very high 
standard of sport. Whilst it is admitted that, because of its speed, hockey 
may be a difficult game to appreciate from the side line, we would be 
failing in our duty to the boys of this School if we did not encourage them 
to appreciate and understand the different types of sport, provided they 
are of a sufficiently high standard to warrant appreciation. 


If the debit side of this report seems somewhat long and depressing 
it is because it has been an attempt to criticise constructively an attitude 
and not merely state facts. The credit side shows that much was achieved 
during the season. In fact for every goal that was scored against a 
Falcon team, six goals were scored by Falcon teams against other schools. 
Fifty-five matches were played of which 39 were won, 5 drawn and 11 
lost: 252 goals were scored by, and 44 goals were scored against, Falcon. 
Five Falcon boys were selected for the Rhodesian team to tour South 
Africa and four of these played in the test against South Africa. 


The First XI had another good season, losing only to a very fast 
Prince Edward team. In general, the defence was very sound, conceding 
only nine goals — all these goals being scored against us in four matches. 
In the remaining seven matches they did not concede another goal. As 
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can be inferred from this, Schley did not have a very busy time in goal 
but when called on acquitted himself well. Robinson and R. Palmer 
were excellent at full back, while K. Palmer, Roseveare, S. James and 
Simpson formed an intelligent and well balanced half line. The forward 
line of Root, Russell, Downey, Small, Lamb, Whatmore and Field 
did not fare quite as well as was hoped. Too often one side of the field 
would be working well only to be hampered by poor passing and 
support from the other side and vice versa. However when both sides 
did combine they were a very imposing forward line and produced some 
spectacular goals. Small was by far the most prolific goal scorer, notching 
nearly twice as many goals as any other member of the team. : 


_ The second team too, lost only one game and that to the Gifford 
First XI. This was in fact the first and only game that the second team 
had lost in four years. Perhaps never enough is said about second or “B” 
teams in reports like these. But they are the barometers of success of the 

A” teams. If they are able to provide good competition and occasionally 
beat the “A” teams in practices, if they are able to jeopardize positions of 

A” team players and to provide more than competent replacements in 
case of injuries, then they have been of great service to the School. By 
these standards this Second XI has proved its salt. 


The Open group this year contained so many boys that we were able 
to run a 3rd, 4th, Sth and 6th XI and find occasional fixtures for them. 
The standard of their hockey augers well for next year. Lawrence in 
particular must be singled out for his harassing activities at centre-forward. 


The Under 15’s were a little disappointing, for, although they had 
some very talented players they did not always rise to the occasion and 
produced some rather droll matches. The Under 14’s also lost only one 
match and despite some good games there were occasions when they 
could have played more sparkling hockey. Hogge, I. Eadie and 
Alexander showed promise in the forward line and of the defence 
McIntyre was the most consistent player. The Under 13’s were expected 
to be weak but as the season progressed they showed great improvement. 
Dodd, Brooke-Norris, van Jaarsveldt and MacCallum, in particular 
stood out well. , 


_The House Matches produced some surprising results. Oates won 
their way into both finals and were probably considered the underdogs 
to Hervey (Junior) and Founders (Senior). But by sheer determination 
and with a certain amount of ability they excelled themselves to win 
both finals. Here was no complacency — they saw their target and gave 
of everything to achieve it. To Oates must go the bouquets of the 
season, Particular mention must be made of the goal-keeping of Bean 
(of Founders) in the Senior Final — surely this was one of the best 
performances by a goalie that Falcon has ever seen: but for him Founders 
would have lost the game by a considerable margin. 
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Congratulations to G. Robinson (Captain), R. Downey, R. Palmer, 
S. James and J. Lamb on their selection to both the Matabeleland “A” 
team and the Rhodesian team. R. Roseveare and C. Small were selected 
for the Matabeleland “B” team. 


In conclusion my thanks go to Robinson for his very willing and 
valuable work as Captain and to Roseveare for maintaining a record 


of the results of matches. GM. 
RESULTS 
First XI: Under 14 “B”: 
vs. Northlea won 12-0. vs. Milton won 7-0. 
vs. Plumtree won 3-2. vs. Milton won 7-1. 


vs. Prince Edward lost 0-4. 
vs. Hamilton won 4-1. 


vs. Milton won 3-1. Under 13 “A”: 

vs. St. Stephen’s won 6-0. vs. Miltom won 4-0. 

vs. Northlea won 12-0. vs. St. Stephen’s drew 1-1. 
vs. Milton won 8-0. vs. Whitestone lost 1-2. 
vs. B.A.C. (1st League) drew 2-2. vs. Hamilton drew 0-0. 
vs. St. Stephen’s won 9-0. vs. Northlea lost 0-3. 

vs. Peterhouse won 3-0. vs. Miltom won 1-0. 

vs. St. Stephen’s won 1-0. vs. Whitestone lost 1-2. 


vs. Hamilton won 6-0. 
vs. Northlea won 4-0. 


vs. Milton lost 1-2. Under 13 “B”’: 

vs. St. Stephen’s won 6-0. vs. Milton won 2-0. 

vs. Gifford won 3-0. vs. Miiton lost 0-1. 
Awards: 


Honours: R. H. DOWNEY. 


Colours: R. K. PALMER, S. A. R. JAMES, R. E. M. ROSEVEARE, 
T. G. SCHLEY. 


“50” Club: R. K. PALMER, D. M. R. WHATMORE, K. A. M. Simpson. 
Junior Hockey Stick: D. S. ALEXANDER. 
Senior Hockey Stick: R. K. PALMER. 


Athletics 


The Annual Athletics Sports were held on the 2nd of April, a cold, 
windy day, which created very difficult conditions for competitors and 
consequently few outstanding results were recorded. However, four records 
were broken. The Under 13 Long Jump was won by J. Benwell with a 
record jump of 15 feet 84 inches, and R. Wiley knocked a tenth of a 
second off the record for the 100 yards Open to win in 10.2 seconds. 
The Hervey Under 16 Relay team set a new record of 47.5 seconds for the 
4 x 220 yards, and George Grey won the Open Relay in 45.5 seconds, 
one tenth of a second better than the previous record. The strong gusty 
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cross-wind undoubtedly prevented R. Vermeulen from breaking the record 
for the Open Javelin, his best throw being two feet short of his record 
of 200 feet 5 inches — although he had been regularly throwing further than 
this. 


The House Championships were won by Hervey by a very wide margin, 
thanks mainly to their superiority in the field events under the leadership 
of Vermeulen. The final positions of the Houses were as follows: Hervey, 
194 points; George Grey, 91 points; Tredgold, 844 points: Oates, 83 points: 
Founders 774 points. 


Winners of events were as follows: 


100 Yards — Open: R. Wiley (10.2 secs.); Under 16: Q. Mitchell (10.9 secs.): 
Under 15: W. Curteis (11.6 secs.); Under 14: D. Stedman (12.4 secs.); Under 13: 
J. Benwell (12.9 secs.). 


220 Yards — Open: R. Wiley (23.3 secs.); Under 16: Q. Mitchell (24.7 secs.); 
Under 15: M. Gray (26.0 secs.); Under 14: D. Heathcote (27.2 secs.); Under 13: 
S. Cook (29.0 secs.). 


440 Yards — Open: G. Towers (53.7 secs.); Under 16: S. Revill (57.5 secs.). 
880 Yards — Open: S. Fick (2 mins. 8.3 secs.); Under 16: S. Revill (2 mins. 23.3 secs.). 
Mile — Open: S. Fick (5 mins. 11.2 secs.); Under 16: A. Hopwood (5 mins. 14.6 secs.). 


Hurdles — Open: B. Wells (16.4 secs.); Under 16: S. Revill (18.2 secs.); Under 15: 
G. Tucker (13.8 secs.); Under 14: I. Kelly (15.7 secs.). 


High Jump — Open: M. Wells (5 ft. 44 ins.); Under 16: S. Elliot (5 ft. 0 in.): 
Under 15: T. Acheson (4 ft. 84 ins.); Under 14: M. van Beuningen (4 ft. 94 ins.): 
Under 13: S. Cook (4 ft. 64 ins.). 


Long Jump — Open: B. Wells (19 ft. 9 ins.); Under 16: T. Pedder (18 ft. 5 ins.); 
Under 15: J. Acheson (16 ft. 11} ins.); Under 14: D. Heathcote (15 ft. 64 ins.); 
Under 13: J. Benwell (15 ft. 84 ins.). 


Shot Putt — Open: R. Vermeulen (44 ft. 6} ins.); Under 16: M. Tucker (40 ft. 
103 ins.); Under 15: W. Curteis (33 ft. 43 ins.); Under 14: R. Pearce (31 ft. 1 in.). 


Discus — Open: R. Vermeulen (124 ft. 10 ins.); Under 16: M. Tucker (132 ft. 8 ins.); 
Under 15: W. Curteis (121 ft. 11 ins.). 


Javelin — Open: R. Vermeulen (198 ft. 7 ins.); Umder 16: A. Cornish (136 ft.); 
Under 15: A. Bent (124 ft. 9 ins.). 


Hop, Step and Jump — Open: C. van Wyk (41 ft. 54 ins.); Under 16: J. Lemaire 
(37 ft. 24 ins.). 


Relay — Open: George Grey (45.5 secs.); Under 16: Hervey (47.5 secs.); Under 15: 
Oates (52.5 secs.); Under 14: Hervey (54.5 secs.); Under 13: Hervey (56.8 secs.). 


This year points for standards were not included in the totals for 
the Athletics Shield Competition, and, instead, the Houses competed for 
a separate Standards Trophy. A new system of scoring was introduced 
which was very successful in that it permitted most of the members of all 
Houses to gain some points for their House. Once again Hervey dominated 
in the field events and emerged easy winners of the competition. Points 
gained for the standards were as follows: Hervey, 14.8; Tredgold, 9.4: 
Oates, 8.7; George Grey, 8.6; per House member. 
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THE TRIANGULAR SPORTS 


The Annual Triangular match between St. Stephen’s, Plumtree and 
Falcon was held at St. Stephen’s on the 9th of April. 


Falcon made a very good start by winning the first three events, the 
880 Yards Under 15 being won by M. Gray, the Under 16 event by S. 
Revill with A. Hopwood in second place, and the Open 880 Yards being 
won by E. Fick with M. Wells second. Falcon showed a very marked 
superiority in all the distance events, the Under 15 Mile being won easily 
by A. Hopwood, and the Open Mile by E. Fick closely followed by M. 
Wells, and the Open 440 Yards being won by G. Towers. In the shorter 
distances it was unfortunately a different story, the only sprinter to win 
an event being Q. Mitchell who came through with a fine burst to win the 
100 Yards Under 16. 


More successes were gained in the field events — possibly the most 
outstanding performance of the whole day being in the Javelin Open where 
R. Vermeulen set an unofficial Rhodesian record of 213 feet 10 inches. The 
Under 16 Javelin was won by A. Cornish. Other first places were gained by 
R. Vermeulen in the Open Discus, M. Tucker in the Under 16 Discus and 
Under 16 Shot Putt, and the Under 16 Relay team (which was the record- 
breaking Hervey team). 


Plumtree were particularly strong in the individual sprints and relays 
and emerged as the worthy winners at the end of the day, the final points 
being as follows: Plumtree 256; Falcon 192; St. Stephen’s 152. 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


The College sent small teams to a number of open competitions and 
scored some notable successes. 


In the Matabeleland Athletic Championships, results were as follows: 
Under 19 Javelin: Ist R. Vermeulen; Under 19 Shot Putt: 2nd R. 
Vermeulen; Under 19 Mile: 3rd E. Fick; Under 17 220 Yards: Ist Q. 
Mitchell; 2nd D. Hopking; Under 17 Mile: Ist M. Wells; Under 17 Discus: 
2nd W. Armstrong; Under 17 Shot Putt: 3rd M. Tucker; Under 17 Triple 
Jump: 2nd R. Harris; 3rd T. Pedder. 


The team for the Matabeleland inter-High Schools Meeting was not 
at full strength and gained few successes: 


Under 13 Long Jump: Ist J. Benwell; Under 16 100 Yards: Ist Q. 
Mitchell; Under 16 220 Yards: Ist Q. Mitchell; Under 16 Discus: 3rd M. 
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THE ATHLETICS TEAM, 1966 
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Tucker: Under 16 Hurdles: 3rd S. Revill; Open Shot Putt: Ist R. 
Vermeulen; Open Javelin: 2nd R. Vermeulen; Open Discus: 2nd W. 
Armstrong; Under 16 Relay: Ist Falcon. 


The competition in the Mashonaland Junior Championships was of a 
very high standard and the Falcon team, tired by the overnight train 
journey, did as well as could be expected of them. College placings were 
as follows: Under 19 Javelin: Ist R. Vermeulen; Under 19 880 Yards: 


= 2 3rd E. Fick; Under 17 220 Yards: 3rd Q. Mitchell; Under 17 Relay: 3rd 
& 5 Falcon. 
3 2 
& 2 The Inter-Provincial Junior Athletic Championships were held in 
os. Salisbury at the beginning of the Second Term, and the following were 
su selected to represent Matabeleland: R. Vermeulen, E. Fick, Q. Mitchell, 
a M. Wells, W. Armstrong, A. Hopwood and M. Gray. The Open Javelin 
2 was won by R. Vermeulen with a throw of 205 feet and Q. Mitchell and 
Ss W. Armstrong were placed third in the Under 17 220 Yards and Under 17 
Zz Shot Putt respectively. Later in the term R. Vermeulen was selected to 
se represent Rhodesia in the Under 19 Javelin event against a South African 
Re m Universities team, but was unable to take part in the event. HTH. 
A, A 
a? « 
he 3 Awards: 
= « 
ota Honours: R. VERMEULEN. 
a + 
6 x a First Team Colours: E. R. Fick, R. N. WILEY. 
pe “50” Club: T. R. C. Hitt, Q. F. MITCHELL. 
Eg? 
s c = —_—____——-- — 
an oO 
ae Water Polo 
~ te 
8 ® We started the term with a very enthusiastic outlook and a confident 
=o air, having just concluded an unbeaten tour of Natal and missed the first 
y % few days at school. It was the first tour undertaken by a College Polo 
oe team. 
. = 
bale The year certainly did make history. Early in the season we beat 
& Y Plumtree at home 7-3 for the first time. But, life being what it is, we 
3 2 were put into place when we conceded defeat to Milton and Gifford 
S = the following Saturday. Although this definitely shook our confidence 


it certainly didn’t deter our enthusiasm. An easy victory over Hamilton 
was followed by the third historical event of 1966: we drew with Milton. 
_ However, it was evident that we needed a considerable amount of shooting 
practice and to speed up our passing. 


On the 12th and 13th of March, the first round of the Crusaders 
Shield between Matabeleland Schools took place at Milton. On the 
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Saturday morning we defeated Hamilton 11-6, although at one stage the 
result seemed rather dubious. In the afternoon we provided the spectators 
with the most exciting game of the week-end and drew with Gifford 6-6. 
At long last the Falcon team realised that with application it would go 
a long way! The following morning we had an excellent match against 
Milton and were narrowly beaten by the odd goal in seven. That afternoon 
we played Plumtree, a much weaker team on form, and, for some reason, 
completely unco-ordinated, lost 4-0. This was probably because Plumtree 
used a static game compared to Gifford and Milton whose moving, attacking 
game fitted ours, and, in addition, we were probably over-confident. 


After a week of solid practice we travelled to Salisbury to play the 
top five Mashonaland schools. The first match on the Saturday was against 
Churchill. A not-so-confident Falcon team entered the water but emerged 
comfortable winners by 10 goals to 3. In the afternoon we beat 
Prince Edward 13-2. After an early night the team arrived refreshed at 
the pool the next morning. Or maybe... We beat Cranborne 26-1 
and, though an impressive victory, it did little for our polo; in fact, 
the shooting and passing went to pieces. Allan Wilson, top Mashonaland 
team, were the next opponents. We played a disappointing game, though 
we were told it was a thrilling encounter for the spectators and, no doubt, 
provided Mr. Richardson with innumerable heart attacks. We were, 
however, victors again, by seven goals to six. Rather tired, we played 
a half-hearted game against Ellis Robins in the afternoon, winning 16-3. 


This enjoyable and successful sortie into Mashonaland gave Matabele- 
land the first three places: Gifford, Milton and then Falcon, This was the 
best position ever achieved by a Falcon team. History again. 


In the Third Term we attempted an experiment: those Upper VI 
players who were willing, retired to give the possible First IX of 1967, 
a chance to gain more experience. In this way we hope to maintain our 
third place (or do better) in the Harriers Shield competition. A number 
of friendly matches were played including three in Salisbury. The local 
ones proved rather disastrous but we won two in B.Z. 


A thumb-nail sketch of the First Team: 


B. Wells, goalie, generally very reliable with one or two bad spells. 

R. Heuff, a consistent back who improved tremendously throughout 
the season. 

C. le Patourel, the best schoolboy centre-back (we think), whose very 
long arms and rolling eyes proved most deceptive to attackers. 

R. Blackwell, a good centre-forward when he gained his confidence — 
should be a problem for other schools next year. 

I. Smith, wing, of Falcon, had a successful season and will be good 
in 1967. 

S. Fitzgibbon, back, very reliable and keen. Will be great value 
next year. 
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Mr. Richardson, coach, much improved since his marriage. 
(R. Schélvinck, wing, the best leader by example and personality | 
have known since connected with polo at Falcon—J.M.R.) 


Results: Of 21 matches, won 14, drew 2 and lost 5. 
Goals for: 208. Goals against: 76. Scored mainly by Schélvinck (56) Blackwell 


55), Smith (37 d Heuff (21). 
(55), Smith (37) and Heuff (21) R. A. F. Schilvinck 


Awards: 
Colours: R. A. F. SCHOLVINCK, C. D. LE PATOUREL. 


“50” Club: R. J. BLACKWELL, C. I. H. SmitH, R. HEUFF, 
B. H. WELLS (1965), C. J. PARSONSON (1964). 


Swimming 


Swimming training started off well this year with longer periods than 
usual. This permitted two sessions of training on most afternoons, thus 
easing the situation of having such a small bath and so many activities al 


the pool. 


By the 29th of October, the School team were near their peak of 
fitness but it was apparent at the Inter-School Gala, held on that date, 
that one aspect of their training had been sadly neglected: turns. However, 
we did reasonably well without gaining many places. The following boys 
did well: T. Harris, J. Acheson, A. Hendrie, J. Page, D. Whatmore, 
A. Hodges (first in Open 200 metres freestyle). Although Hodges, What 
more and S. James were selected to swim for Matabeleland, they had 
to withdraw as Falcon schoolboys were on holiday too soon, James 
missed the inter-School Gala as he was at Peterhouse playing cricket. 
We understand Hodges is in the Rhodesian team competing for the 
Ellis Brown Trophy. 


The inter-House Gala went off successfully and finished just as the 
clouds burst. Competition was keen, especially between Tredgold, Hervey 
and George Grey, who were running neck and neck in points right to 
the end. George Grey (85) eventually beat Hervey (82) into second place. 
Tredgold had previously won the Standards Cup by a mere 0.006 of a 
point from George Grey. Next year it is hoped to introduce five possible 
standard points per event. 


Results of Inter-House Gala: First places of individual events only: 


Under 13: Under 15: ; 
Freestyle: J. R. Page. Freestyle: T. Harris. | 
Breaststroke: M. M. M. Hayes. Breaststroke: T. Harris. 
Backstroke: J. R. Page (Record). Backstroke: J. D. Acheson. 
Butterfly: J. R. Page. Butterfly: J. D. Acheson. 
Individual Medley: J. R. Wynn. Individual Medley: J. D. Acheson. 


-Under 14: Under 16: ; 
Freestyle: P. M. Wakelin. Freestyle: J. P. Haile. 
Breatstroke: P. M. Wakelin (Record). Breaststroke: D. E. B. Hendrie. 
Backstroke: T. Kelly. Backstroke: J. P. Haile. 
Butterfly: C. M. Bray. Butterfly: D. M. Miller. 
Individual Mediey: P. M. Wakelin. Individual Medley: J. P. Haile. 
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Open: 
Freestyle: A. L. Hodges. 
Breaststroke: D. M. R. Whatmore 
(Record). 
Backstroke: S. A. R. James (Record 
— by 5.3 seconds), 
Butterfly: T. P. Spotswood. 
Individual Medley: S. A. R. James. 
J. C. Miller 
Awards: 


Colours: S. A. R. James, A. L. HopcEs. 
“S0’ Club: D. M. R. WHatMore, A. C. B. HENDRIE. 


Volley-ball 


Anyone who has seen the film of the Olympic Games in Tokyo, will 
remember the amazing performance of the Japanese Women’s Volley-ball 
team in beating the Russians in the final. For women, the net is seven 
feet high and the tiny Japanese were dwarfed by its height and by their 
Opponents — and yet they won. 

Invented in 1895, and given a great boost by the Second World War 
in that it was played by thousands of soldiers in prison-of-war camps, it 
is an extremely simple game that calls for ball-control and springing 
ability. It is thus most useful as a subsidiary training exercise for Rugby: 
forwards can concentrate on gaining height in their jumps and it can 
soon be seen which boy is lacking in ball-sense. 

The court was in regular use during the First Term particularly, and 
a number of boys very quickly became proficient at the game. A Staff 
side was formed and unfamiliar cries such as “Smash!”, “Block!” and 
“Spike!” were to be heard coming from the vicinity of the Hall. Some- 
times, some members of Staff had the impression that the boys, when 
following through with their fists after a “smash”, were more interested 
in connecting with the Staff on the other side of the net than in hitting 
the ball, but this was always blandly denied by the boys concerned. 

If played properly, this is an excellent game and it is to be hoped that 
a wider section of the School will attempt it in future. J. S. Kennedy was 
the Secretary for 1966, PDC. 


Cross-Country 


It was decided to make the run more interesting and more rugged this 
year and so a completely new route was agreed upon. For the senior run 
there were two check points at the Eighteen-Room House and on Flag 
Hill and the juniors had to check in at Flag Hill only. One week’s 
notice of the new route was given and it was apparent, on the day of the 
race, that a good deal of thought had been given to which was the quickest 
way round. The Oates captain is to be congratulated on his perception. 
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The senior race was won by K. Palmer in 22 minutes 50 seconds, 
one-and-a-half minutes ahead of K. Simpson and E. Fick. Oates won 
the cup with 543 points, followed by Founders with 373, Tredgold with 
240, George Grey with 102 and Hervey with 17. 


The junior race was won by T. Harris in 20 minutes 10 seconds. 
Pidnden wan the cup with 406 points, followed by Oates with 341, 
Hervey with 287, George Grey with 121 and Tredgold with 120. 


The first twenty in each race were as follows: 


IOR JUNIOR 
1; Ke Gouar = - - - O. 1.T. Harris - - - - H. 
2. K.Simpson- - - - O. 2, M.Gray~ - - - - F. 
3. E. Fick - - - - - Fz 3. T. Millwarde - - - H. 
4. M. Wells - - - - T. 4. D. Alexander - - - O. 
5. J. Russell - - - - F. 5. J, Acheson - = - + H, 
6 Le Young - ~ + ~ GG. 6. M. Salem - - - - F. 
7. A. Coulson- - - - F. 7. K. Reed- - - - O. 
8. R. Lindsay-Rea - - F. 8. J. Pitkin- - - - - F. 
9. D. Walker - - - - O. 9. N. Sterley - - - - H. 
10. T. Hill - - - - - GG. 10. D. Heathcote - - - F. 
11. J G. Moubray - - O. 11. G. Hodder - - - - O. 
12. C. Attwell - - - - O. 12. D.Stedman- - - - H. 
13. A. Hendrie- - - - T. . 13.0. Glen- - - - - F. 
14. B. Wells- - - - - O. 14. J. McIntyre - - - O. 
15. D. Rawstorne - - - F. 15. D. Sole - - - - - H. 
16. S. Revill- - - - - T. 16. D. Slater - - - - O. 
17. S. Fitzgibbon - - - F. 17. M. Coulter - - - - GG. 
18. A. McKinlay - - - O. 18. I. Lucas- - - - - T. 
19. H. Lamond- - - - QO. 19. A. Darby - - - - F. 
20. A. Hopwood - F. 20. M Arnold - - - - F. 
M.S.W. 
Tennis 


Our tennis players have been very active throughout 1966. Four 
teams, two senior and two junior, took part in matches against other 
schools. The First Team did commendably well to reach the regional 
final (Matabeleland and Midlands) of the Mini du Toit Trophy for 
Rhodesian Schools, but lost to Milton. The Third Term’s matches 
included the annual struggle against Peterhouse. It was our turn to 
travel and our hosts made our stay very enjoyable. 


D. L. J. Lawrence now joins the ranks of leavers and the School 
is grateful for his three years of devoted service as Captain. His successor 
will be H. Bean. 


I. H. Gray, Senior Singles Champion, 1963 — 1965, is another great 
loss to Falcon tennis. He did not enter this year’s championships as he 


originally expected to leave at the end of the Second Term. 


School Championships: 
Senior Singles: D. F. Morley beat D. L. J. Lawrence 6-3, 6-0. 


Senior Doubles: M. T. Gray and D. F. Morley beat D. L. J. Lawrence and 
L. B. Widdicombe 6-4, 5-7, 6-2. 
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Junior Singles: M. S. Hogge beat D. S. Alexander 6-2, 6-1. 


Junior Doubles: M. S. Hogge and M. J. van Beuningen beat D. S. Alexander 
and P. Cilliers 6-1, 6-1. 


House Match Final: Founders beat Tredgold 7-2. 


RESULTS 

First Term: First Term—(continued) 
vs. Plumtree won 93-83. vs. Plumtree won 14-2. 
vs. Northlea won 11-2. vs. C.B.C. lost 3-5. 
vs. Milton lost 7-17. vs. Peterhouse won [5-1. 
ws. C.B.C, lost 2-6. Second Term: 
vs. Hamilton won 10-6. vs. Milton lost 55-74. 
vs. Milton lost 7-9. vs. Hamilton won 10-5. 
vs. Parktown Boys’ High lost 63-129. vs. Milton won 90-70. 


vs. Hamilton won 9-7. vs. Northlea won 71-32. 
(Mini du Toit Trophy) Under 15: 

vs. Milton “A” won 7-1. vs. C.B.C. lost 49-68. 

vs. Milton “B” won 6-2. vs. Northlea won 94-18. 

vs. Plumtree won 13-3. vs. Hamilton won 73-44. 
(Mini du Toit Trophy) vs. Milton won 76-29. 

vs. C.B.C. won 52-46. vs. Northlea won 119-41. 

vs. Gifford lost 54-57. vs. Northlea won 105-30. 

vs. Hamilton “B” won 6-2. Under 13/14 combined: 


vs. Milton lost 3-12. vs. Milton lost 43-60. 
(Mini du Toit Trophy) vs. Hamilton won 81-42. 

vs. Hamilton won 5-3. vs. Milton lost 42-66. 

vs. Hamilton won 10-5. vs. C.B.C. lost 53-68. 


P.S. A late report states that our star player, I. H. Gray, has been 
beaten in straight sets by an unknown player. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to identify and pay tribute to Gray’s vanquisher, but to date nothing 
is known about him except that it is believed that the initials M.S.W. were 
seen on his racquet. Any further information would be welcome. 


Awards: 
Colours: D. L. J. LAWRENCE, D. F. MoRLEY. 
“S50” Club: J. P. BRown, L. B. WippICOMBE. 


Golf 


Once again this year the boys of Falcon have been allowed to become 
members of the Essexvale Golf Club for a very low fee, and we are very 
grateful for this. 


The object of this club is to provide relaxation and enjoyment to 
those boys who are keen on golf. Therefore we have deliberately not 
organised many competitions, as this could lead to some boys becoming 
too serious about golf. There were, however, four competitions played 
during the year. The first was a purely individual handicap match, which 
was jointly won by S. Comline and A. B. Smith. The next was a 4B 
match between Staff and boys, and was won by the Staff. We then had 
a match of Falcon Staff and boys vs. Essexvale with some Staff playing 
for Essexvale. We are pleased to report that Falcon won 7 — 1. The 
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prize for the best partnership of the day went to Mr. Marais and ©. 
van Wyk, with a net score of 68. The final competition was an unoilicial 
House match, the scores being: Tredgold 167; Founders 186; Hervey 191: 
Oates 215; G. Grey 216. 


Overall the Club had a very successful year, and we sincerely hope 
that it will thrive just as well in 1967. Our sincere thanks go to Mr. 
Calder for making one of the minibuses available to us virtually every 
weekend, and to Mr. Laing for all the organising he did for us. 

C. W. van Wyk 


The Road Relay Race 


Held for the first time towards the end of the Second Term, this 
experiment proved a huge success. Ten boys from each House each ran 
a “leg” of two miles, the first runner starting from a point beyond the 
Bembesi Memorial on the Salisbury road; all other runners were required 
to keep to the dirt road which links Bembesi with Falcon, and the 
finishing-post was placed opposite the Chapel. 


The relay provided far more entertainment for spectators than had 
been originally expected; owners of bicycles — both schoolboys and 
African servants — hired out their machines at exorbitant rates, and 
some boys rode miles in order to exhort their House-runners to greater 
efforts. 


So intent were some on giving encouragement, that they omitted to 
guide their bicycles in approved fashion; consequently punctures, grazed 
limbs and dented wheels were the order of the day, and transport which 
had been provided for spent runners had sometimes to make unscheduled 
halts to collect tired and battered riders — and their machines! 


In the race itself, QO. Mitchell (Hervey) headed a close field at the 
end of the first “leg”, but N. Kelly (G. Grey) soon overtook the next 
Hervey runner to lead after four miles. From then on it was Founders 
all the way with A. Hopwood returning, in the sixth “leg”, the best time 
(10.16 minutes) for any of the two miles stages. 


The last Founders’ runner, I. Gray, finished 40 seconds ahead of his 
challenger from Oates, the race being run in two hours two minutes 
35 seconds. 

Final placings: First, Founders; Second, Oates; Third, George Grey: 
Fourth, Hervey; Fifth, Tredgold. . PDC. 
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The Best of Falcon Sport 


The following articles appeared in the June and November editions of 
the Bushtick Rag and it was thought that they might be of some interest 
to Old Boys. The Headmaster and Mr. Jones have picked the best teams 
in rugger and hockey respectively. 


RUGBY 


I hope I shall be forgiven if, in selecting a “best ever” Ist XV, I 
seem to favour the Old Brigade rather than more recent generations. It 
is true that distance lends enchantment to the view, but at the same 
time these early players would probably shine more brightly in the more 
experienced and better trained teams of today. 


Full back: My first choice would be Ned Henwood (1957), although 
injury curtailed a full season’s play. Not fast, but a natural positional 
player and wonderfully safe hands. I think he could kick with both, 
but his left foot was excellent. In my view, however, we have never 
produced a great player in this position, and this year’s occupant (L. 
Widdicombe) would be a strong contender for the position. 


Wings: ‘“Jimpy” Murray (1957) and E. C. Phillips (1960). They could 
not be more different. Murray was small, quick and wiry, and very 
courageous; Phillips was very big and fast, and once in full stride almost 
unstoppable. But how can one omit Ian Redman (1965)? 


Centres: Very difficult indeed. I would choose Adrian Gardiner 
(1961) for one if he was not wanted at fly-half, and possibly Tony Bond 
(1965) for the other. Both were lazy players and would need quick 
service from their halves. Roger Whittall (1960) would be a safe choice 
but lacked the inspiration of the first two. Roy Ashby (1959) had the 
build and a nice opening burst of speed and like Whittall could fit well 
into a good side. One could also find a place here for Redman, but 
he was better on the wing. 


Halves: I think Adrian Gardiner for fly-half. He had the initial 
speed, the eye for a gap, a fine dummy and a good boot. Redman was 
never happy at fly-half, nor was John Grayling (1962). My second choice 
might be Malcolm King (1957) -— not an inspiring player, but a big and 
fast “bull-dozer”’. 


For scrum-half I have always been partial to Gavin Webster (1960), a 
quiet, sound player who never got his fly-half into trouble; a knee injury 
spoiled his last season. His contemporary, Colin Ogilvie, was considered 
very good at Milton, where he played for two seasons after leaving Falcon. 
At his best, Ian Gray (1966) would run them close. 


Forwards: This is almost impossible. Of the hookers, David Cart- 
wright (1958) and “Bush” Holdsworth (1963) come to mind, and I think 
Holdsworth was the more experienced. James Ward (1957-59) must be 
one of the props, with possibly John Guy (1965) as his partner, although 
Bernard Smallman (1958) was immensely strong and looked quite for- 
midable without his glass eye! . 
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There have been many good locks: Robert Wantenaar (1962) and 
Robert Thirkettle (1962) come to mind, John Warwick (1959) had the 
added virtue of a remarkable boot, and Ian White (1958) was more than 
useful. More recently David Maggs (1965), John Abegg (1965) and David 
Wenborn (1964) must have a claim. It would depend largely on how 
they fitted into the scrum as a whole. 

For the loose forwards, I would choose Stuart Page (1961) as my 
No. 8, the best defensive player I have seen at Falcon. Ralph Oxenham 
(1959) on the open flank would be hard to beat as the best attacking 
loose forward we have had. For the final position I would choose 
Derek Wilson (1960) — most intelligent and hard-working; or Richard 
Potts (1962) — second only to Page in defence; or Terence Bate (1961) — 
before he lost sight in one eye; or “Dizzy” Hall (1962) — for attack rather 
than defence. 


Finally, if I must commit myself, here goes: 


Full-back .. .. ... .. Henwood 

Wings .. ....... .. Phillips plus Murray or Redman 

Centres ....... .. Ashby plus Redman or Bond 

Fly-half . ....... Gardiner 

Scrum-half .. .... Webster 

Hooker ...... ... ... Holdsworth 

Props ..... ... . Ward and Smallman 

Locks .... ...... .. White and Warwick 

Flanks . ..... .. ... Oxenham plus Wilson or Potts 

Eighth Man ...... Page DET. 
HOCKEY 

When I first arrived at Falcon, numbers were too small for much 


Rugby to be played and the main winter game was hockey. Rugby began 
in earnest in 1957, but with a limited number of matches, and hockey 
was allowed equal time in organisation. It was soon realised that too 
much was being asked of members of both teams and for a couple of 
years hockey was limited to one day a week at first game level. This 
meant that the First had eleven days of hockey in a whole season and a 
decline in standard was inevitable. Eventually the split came and the 
standard of hockey rose again. I mention all this to explain why the 
best ever team consists of either early or late vintage players with no 
representation from teams of the years from 1960 to 1962. 

In choosing my team I have tried not to allow the past to glow too 
brightly. Our opponents in the early days were formidable and many 
graduated to representative teams. I have little doubt that the standard 
of play in Government schools is now inferior to that of ten years ago. 
In many respects then, any flattery of players by weaker opponents applies 
more forcibly now than in earlier years. I know that the style of play 
in this country has changed radically recently and I have had to assume 
that earlier players of undoubted ability would have adapted. themselves 
to modern trends. 

Here then is my idea of the best ever XI with apologies for mistakes 
in selection and the hope that I do not tread on too many toes:— 
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Goalkeeper: Nigel Pegram (1958). In this position we have never been 
let down, but my vote goes to Pegram because he could rise to greater 
heights than any other. 

Right Back: Johnny Stewart (1958). I know that he played on the 
left, but I am sure that he would find the change easy. 

Left Back: Guy Robinson (1965). I have no doubt about his selection. 

Right Half: Ralph Oxenham (1959). He played his wing out of the 
game completely and combined attack and defence perfectly. 

Centre Half: lan White (1958). He gets my vote over Venables, Wool- 
ford, D. Stewart, etc., because of his better distribution of the ball, and 
the manner in which he dominated the centre of the field. 

Left Half: Simon James (still at Falcon). This is a specialist position 
and I would prefer not to consider a centre-half for it. David Chapman 
might have got my vote had he not left at the end of Lower VI before 
developing his full potential. 

Right Wing: John Murray (1957). This selection has been made after 
close consideration of the claims of Roy Barrett. Murray possessed greater 
speed and was a more prolific goal-scorer. - 

Right Inrier: Martin Hall (1958). He has no serious contenders for 
the position. 

Centre Forward: Caleb Small (1966). Although not really a con- 
structive player, he is quite the best goal-getter I have seen here, 

Left Inner: Niall Davidson (1965). The most complete player we 
have turned out. 

Left Wing: Athol Evans (1959). Serious competition from R. J. L. 
Bennett, but Evans looked more at home in the position and possessed 
greater speed. With Davidson as his inner, I think he would, like Bennett, 
have scored lots of goals. LGJ 


Prefects and Punishments 


Some ideas by a College Prefect 


A prefect with no qualities of leadership is a failure, no matter how 
much he may punish or terrorize: yet even those with the highest qualities 
of leadership would find their part in the running of the school almost 
impossible if they were not given powers to punish the miscreants. It is 
too much to expect anyone to maintain discipline by sheer force of 
personality. 

The position of prefect is one of great responsibility, and prefects 
are those regarded by the Headmaster as being capable of living up to the 
demands of their rank. It is therefore to be expected that the school 
authorities should have confidence in their ability and should trust them 
to punish those who misbehave. There is no point in a prefectorial 
system where no confidence is placed in the prefects, and where they have 
no authority of their own. 

But a prefect’s duty is not merely to punish: it is to maintain discipline. 
In order to do this he must be respected. What member of the school 
would respect a system where the prefect’s only authority is to send a 
defaulter to his Housemaster? In this system the role of a prefect is 
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reduced to that of “snooping” for the Housemaster. Yet if he can say 
“Your locker is disgustingly untidy, you have a fatigue”, the prefect 
becomes a person in authority, and a power to be reckoned with before 
breaking rules. 


Moreover, it is essential to the effectiveness of a punishment that it 
be administered as soon as possible: the lesson is better learnt this way, 
and the likelihood of a recurrence is lessened. If a prefect finds it necessary 
to work through a mass of “red tape” before he can punish an offender, 
the punishment becomes ineffectual because of the delay. A system which 
insists on such “safe-guards” does so to its own detriment. One can 
imagine the effect that “Your locker is disgustingly untidy, hang on while 
I see if I can give you a fatigue”, has upon respect for such a system. 
If a senior is considered capable of prefectship, he must be trusted with 


authority to punish. B. D. Thomson 


Cosmos Club Visit to Bulawayo’s 
African Townships 


At the invitation of the Mayor, the Cosmos Club visited Bulawayo’s 
African Townships on the 9th of June, 1966. Mr. Thomas, the Senior 
Welfare Officer, showed us around. The visit was an eye-opener, and 
certainly dispelled many preconceived notions. 

All the townships compare very favourably with those of South Africa 
and elsewhere. There are no “Shanty Towns” as in South Africa, and 
street lighting and sanitation are adequate. The social welfare services 
provided by the Bulawayo Municipality (ironically, out of the profits from 
the sale of African beer, amounting to approximately £160,000 p.a.) are 
very good indeed. 

This organisation is not a poor relief service, but seeks to provide 
entertainment and recreation to occupy the leisure time of the population, 
and integrate rural newcomers into urban life. In addition to casework, 
it provides women’s, boys’ and girls’ clubs, placement centres for school 
leavers, pre-school children centres, an arts and crafts centre, libraries, 
and cinema and sports facilities, including two swimming baths and the 
well known Alpha Sports Ground — with the fastest dirt track in Rhodesia. 

There are three serious problems in the townships. These are the 
general poverty, unemployment, and lack of secondary education. Sympto- 
matic of the very low standard of living is the overcrowding. There is an 
average of two-and-a-half persons living in each room, and cases of 14 
or 15 people sharing one room are not rare. There were an estimated 
6,000 unauthorised persons in the townships last year, and with the hard- 
ships created by the drought and U.D.I., this figure is probably much 
ereater this year. The problem lies not with the Municipality, which is 
capable of providing sufficient housing, but with the Government. Until a 
realistic wage policy is introduced, a great population of Africans will 
be unable to afford the £4 or £5 a month which the cheapest house costs. 

The problem of unemployment (30,000 unplaced registrants at the 
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employment exchange) will be reduced only when there is less political 
uncertainty. Secondary education also needs improvement. Of a popula- 
tion of approximately 160,000, 20 persons were taking Form IV. This 
problem is also national, and also basically one of economics. It too, 
could be solved by the introduction of a wage policy. The tour was most 
interesting, and we were all impressed by what has been done and what 
has to be done. Our thanks to the Mayor and Mr, Thomas. 
D.M.H. 


The 1966 Music Camp 


The Camp was held at the Marist Brothers’ College, which is about 
ten miles out of Que Que. There were two main orchestras: Mr. Gold- 
smith’s Orchestra and Mr. Fenn’s Orchestra. These usually practised each 
morning until about eleven o’clock, when tea was served. At about half 
past eleven there were rehearsals for the Camp Choir or the African 
Group. From about twelve-thirty to lunch at one, we had a bit of free 
time. 


The College had a beautiful tiled pool which was fifty by fifty yards. 
It was quite common to go down to the pool and have a midnight swim 
— until the pool was announced “out of bounds” by the Brothers! 
However, after tea at four, we were divided up into small groups and I 
was lucky enough to be in charge of my own group, which was a saxophone 
quartet. There were many other groups: a flute quartet, a brass band, 
and a string orchestra — just to mention a few. 

On the Friday night befcre the end of the Camp we gave a concert 
in Que Que at the Que Que High School. Mr. Fenn’s Orchestra played 
the “Song of Destiny” by Brahms and the students not in the orchestra 
formed a choir to sing the actual “Song” itself. Mr. Goldsmith’s 
Orchestra played the “Faithful Shepherd” and a Mozart Piano Concerto, 
in which the soloist was the talented Chinese pianist, Ting-Hoi. 


The Camp ended on Sunday, the 7th of September. On the Saturday 
night we had a dance, the music being supplied by our own Jazz Band, 
consisting of a tenor sax, two trumpets and a piano. The 1966 Music 
Camp was in everyone’s opinion the best so far. The next, it is hoped, 
will again be held at the Marist Brothers’ College. 

N. F. Morley-Smith 


Teaching at Carlisle School 


Impressions, by two of the Sixth Form who taught there 


l 
Hidden away behind the huge mine-dumps that are a feature of 
Falcon scenery is Carlisle School. Initiated by the management of the 
old Bushtick Mine, it is senior to Falcon, if not in status, at least in age. 
The buildings themselves compare embarrassingly well with those of 
Falcon — the seven classrooms (one just completed) are bright, airy and 
immaculately tidy. 
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CARLISLE SCHGCOL 


Teacher... 


ye 


ii 


reece may 


PHoros: R. W. J. Wilson 
_ and Taught 


“MACK” 


Puoro: B. W. E. Darling 


The Falcon-Carlisle connections are traditional, and boys have been 
teaching there for a number of years in times when the permanent staff 
were rather low. It is only since January 1966, however, that the scheme 
has really got under way with three afternoons a week being purely 
““Falcon-taught”. 

The main subject taught is English, but it was felt that it would be 
a mistake merely to drill the pupils in grammar and syntax, and emphasis 
is therefore placed on intelligent conversations and discussions. The main 
purpose of these is to let the pupils hear English spoken (with the Rho- 
desian schoolboys’ usual impeccable accent!) and to try and get them to 
improve their own English conversation. The discussions were on a 
multitude of topics, general knowledge and non-political current affairs 
being the most popular. I am unable to speak for the pupils, but we, 
the teachers, found them interesting, enlightening, and often humorous. 
“‘Who knows how an aeroplane flies?” “Yes! Yes! Yes! ...ad nauseam. 
“Alright! Sit down and stop shouting ‘Yes!’ do you hear?” “Yes! Yes! 
Yes!” 

Equal enthusiasm was encountered in the History periods conducted 
by one Falcon teacher; in fact the eagerness of the pupils was one of the 
most encouraging and satisfying features of teaching at Carlisle, and those 
who taught this year are more than willing to carry on in 1967. We hope 
that it will become a standing Falcon tradition. R. J. Durbach 
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Sindebele-English dictionaries were the order of the day; about a 
dozen would-be teachers flipped through the pages and eventually abandoned 
hope. Their English and French were bad enough without the prospect 
of a third language. Sobering visions of illiterate savages were already 
filling their minds and the first lesson was going to take some courage... . 


The dark blue shirts and khaki shorts and blue dresses stood up in 
unison: “Good afternoon, Sir.” The dictionary was worthless! The 
teachers learnt nearly as much English in that one afternoon as they had to 
date at Falcon. Roll-call certainly proved a tongue-twister, but it was 
not long before the teachers and pupils were well into the swing of things. 
The initial shock was just subsiding when something else, far more 
staggering and unbelievable, became apparent. They wanted to learn 
they honestly wanted to learn — it was incredible! The teachers were 
stunned: inattention or boredom were as remote from Carlisle School as 
they were apparent at Falcon. Our every word was greedily devoured: 
and every wrong word was just as keenly corrected or questioned. 

One of our first impressions was one of cleanliness; the maps and 
pictures around the walls added a bit of colour to what would otherwise 
have been a dreary place. It may seem ungracious to compare the class- 


rooms with those at Falcon, but one is certainly tempted to. It probably 
would be derogatory to compare the boys who teach there with their 
elder facsimilies at Falcon — but they have certainly provided an invaluable 
service, and have, one hopes, learnt something in the process. For those 
of us who went there each week, Carlisle School has been a place of 
teaching; more than this, it has been a place of learning, too. 

H. Bean 
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An Old Boy Looks Back 


The Falcon on the College’s first crest was a sitting bird. (“Poised” 
would perhaps be a more apt description.) 


Fittingly, within a very short space of time the Falcon took flight. And 
now, of course, the same bird is depicted soaring on spread wings, secure 
in the knowledge of its own strength. 


Thus it was, too, with the College the bird symbolises. The school’s 
early promise and potential were very quickly realised. Today it is 
established as one of Africa’s finest. 


The story of that early transition can be had from many sources, in 
its chronological and statistical sense. This article will not attempt to 
treat of these aspects. 


But behind the bare chronology and the figures in the record book lie 
a score of memories — many of them trivial, some of them profound, It 
is with the hope that their recollection may have some meaning for those 
who shared them, and also that they may partly explain the peculiar 
nostalgia the early Falcon still feels, that they are here set down. 


Falcon was opened in 1954. For its first term there were a scant 
thirty-odd boys and five masters. Everything was necessarily makeshift 
to an extent. The boys were housed in the old mine houses at the top 
end of the road, while classes were held in what is now the laboratory 
block. The grassed playing fields as we know them now were not then 
even seriously envisaged. In what would probably seem to present 
Falcons the acme of luxury, no “dormitory” was big enough to hold 
more than three boys; many of us had rooms to ourselves! 


And yet, for all the privations, for all the lack of amenities, there 
was a freshness and vitality about those early days which none of us 
would have missed. It was, indeed, the awareness that everything was a 
“first” that gave such added significance to every achievement, every 
disappointment. 


Those who today accept as a matter of common occurrence if 
not a matter of course — a win by the First Cricket XI, might well find 
it difficult to understand the almost hysterical jubilation when the College 
Ist XI, having played (and by and large been beaten by), a series of local 
2nd XI’s, took on and trounced an apparently unbeatable touring team. 
Merely to recall the excitement brings a nostalgic lump to the back of 
one’s throat, and the sweet, sweet smell of that first victory still wafts 
faint tendrils of its fragrance down the years. 


There were other victories, of course, many perhaps more significant; 
but none had quite the same piquancy. And so it was with everything. 
The memory of the first evensong is still fresh in the mind — not because 
it was an unusual event; purely because it was the first. 


Ridiculous as it may now perhaps sound, every boy in the school knew, 
within minutes of its having been prescribed, about the first caning to be 
dispensed by the Headmaster. The school was as hushed as Death Row 
in San Quentin before an execution. Not a one of us but hadn’t seen 
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or received a number of canings before we came to Falcon! Yet the 
welts on that first offender’s bottom must have been displayed at least 
once to every boy in the school during the course of the following day. 
No Guards sergeant ever gloried more in a set of stripes. 

There were other victories, of course, many perhaps more significant: 
But it is those with an element of humour that remain most vivid in the 
memory. Schoolboys are inherently practical jokers. And the stage of 
development of the school they attend has very little to do with their 
ability to dream up uncomfortable situations for their fellows —— and 
masters! 

But the opportunities open to the prankster in the early months 
of Falcon were perhaps greater than they would be today. With every- 
thing in a state of flux the gullible had no set codes of conduct, no 
standards, no tradition to be guided by — and were the more easily 
taken in. One poor individual who had the misfortune to arrive a few 
days after the rest of us was solemnly informed that, as manliness 
was one of the characteristics the College was set on cultivating, he 
would be expected to box a boy of his own weight on his first night 
The time and place coincided exactly with those appointed for assembl) 
and prayers! 


Evensong was, on occasion, quite a swinging affair, The only 
pianists of any note in the College were one of the Staff wives — + who 
played with classic grace — and one of the boys. The latter played 


syncopated jazz. One had to hear an up-tempo rendition of “The Lord ts 
my Shepherd” to appreciate what a switched-on bunch the classical 
composers really were! 

The old mine houses, empty for some years before the College was 
opened, harboured a large number of snakes. They, too, provided moments 
of light relief. One recalls the particularly handsome banded cobra 
curled up in the vent of one of the outside privies. It took both barrels 
of a twelve bore to dislodge him (and about a square yard of bricks and 
mortar with him), and the noise inside the confined space of the privy 
must have been cacophonic. To its occupant, quietly reading an old issue 
of Time (no one had bothered to establish whether the place was in use) 1 
must have sounded like a second Hiroshima. 

Tt was a snake, too, which caused a three-hour public examination 
to take close to four and a half. The invigilators for the College's 
first public examinations were recruited from a hotch-potch of vaguely 
suitable (or so it seemed to us) local characters. Two of us were writing 
a Higher School Certificate examination when a snake slithered under 
the door and curled up round one of the legs of the invigilator’s desk. 
The old dear in charge must have seen eighty several birthdays earlier. 
To her credit she checked the time before temporarily suspending the 
course of the exam., and demanding that we despatch the snake 
forthwith 
This was easier said than done. A badly aimed blackboard duster 


merely succeeded in sending the reptile into the confined space between 

tha blackboard and the wall. Whence, for the next hour and a quarter, 

our invigilator insisted we try to extract him, Our protestations to the 
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effect that we didn’t really mind sharing the examination room with a 
snake were met with a tart “Well, I do — and I don’t propose to spend 
the rest of the examination outside the room.” It was only when we 
finally removed the offending creature that the exam. was allowed to get 
under way again. 

The uses to which the original buildings were put have changed 
dramatically over the years. This has been the natural result of expansion. 
One change that had nothing whatever to do with the College’s growth, 
however, concerned what is now the Ladies’ Powder Room at the top 
end of the Hall verandah. 

This was early-on commandeered — somewhat autocratically, one 
feels — as a prefects’ bath room. And since, with the schoolboy’s 
unfailingly optimistic sense of timing, the last prefect was just getting 
into the bath as the second bell rung for prayers, assembly was invariably 
accompanied by a loud gurgling as the last of the bathwater drained 
out of the bath. 

To have finished one’s bath five minutes earlier would have solved 
the whole problem — but this didn’t suit us. It would have meant five 
minutes less at nets, or just a limitation on the time available for chewing 
the fat. Besides, the problem posed a challenge. 

Trying to improve the accoustics of those ancient drains was beyond 
us, and leaving the water in the bath brought such a heap of abuse 
for the next user — the following day — that one soon desisted from this 
unhygienic practice. The end result was that the bathroom was put 
permanently, effectively — and foreseeably — out of bounds. 

As might be expected, there were a number of “characters” whose 
individual peculiarities were afforded ample scope for expression. Cullen 
Senior, who had a hook as wicked as his sense of humour, eventually 
gave in to an oft-expressed wish to drive a golf ball down the main 
road from the tennis courts. We sensed, rather than saw in the dark, 
the trajectory of the first drive, assuming a sickle-like arc. And the crash 
and tinkle of glass breaking about fifty yards to the left of the road 
merely confirmed this impression. There was time for one more quick 
shot — a slow curling hook on to the Headmaster’s roof — before we 
slipped back to our rooms. 

We were a little crestfallen when nothing was said about this 
episode the next morning, and could only assume that the whole affair 
had been blamed on the Portuguese builders — a somewhat unruly lot! 
— who were then engaged in building the first regular set of dormitories. 

In as small a community as ours during the first year it can be 
imagined that individual eccentricities stood out like Belisha beacons. 
Falcon’s first Science Master had a series of hairline scars on_ his 
upper lip and nose. One doubts whether anyone to this day, other than 
the man himself, knows what caused them. 

He did obtain a measure of hero worship in the lower school, however, 
when the story got about that his scars were the result of flying too 
low in the bottom sector of a loop in a Hurricane and scraping his lip 
on the landing strip while still upside down. 

The upper school was satisfied that he had come off a Harley-Davidson 
at eighty on a dirt road. 
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STAFF GROUP 


“This is the 


SPORTS DAY, 1966 


“The Take-over Bid” 


“The Slump” 


PHOTOS 


The same master was the first — and presumably the last — member 
of Staff to try to swim the Channel, or its equivalent, in the swimming 
bath. He trained for the attempt by swimming ten or a dozen lengths 
of the bath each evening after prep. for a training period of about two 
weeks before the Big Swim. His cross-Channel attempt was scheduled 
to take Friday night and part of Saturday of one week-end, and the whole 
school turned out for the start. The fact that our hero disrobed to reveal 
a pair of bicycle inner tubes wrapped tightly round his fairly copious 
middle did take some of the moment out of the occasion, but the 
excitement was nonetheless pretty intense. 


By the time he floundered into the seventy-fifth length there was no 
question that he wasn’t going to make it. Besides, it was time for supper. 
We all drifted back to the school, and not more than a handful of us 
wandered up to the bath the next morning to confirm that this most 
spectacular of Channel swims had indeed come to an end during the night. 


Viewed against current performances, our early efforts in the sphere 
of sports and games would now seem pretty pathetic, perhaps. Looking 
back one can’t help harbouring a sneaking suspicion that the most notable 
achievement on our first Sports Day was in having a couple of boys who 
could actually be relied upon to start and finish the Mile before it got dark. 


So, too, with the College Play each year. As with our performances 
on the athletics field, enthusiasm by and large took the place of real 
ability. But this, of course, was what really mattered. In both cases, 
we were laying a foundation for the more polished performances that 
were to follow. 

And there is no gainsaying the fact that our early efforts provided 
many laughs. With our first real dramatic production the problem was 
not so much how to find sufficient number of boys with acting ability for 
the cast, as to leave out enough of the school to ensure a reasonably-sized 
audience. Type-casting was definitely the order of the day, and one recalls 
in particular the inspired casting of Impey as Moon in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”. Moon, as those who remember the prodigious reach 
of the actor portraying him will probably agree, was somewhat unneces- 
sarily stood on an empty soap box, holding aloft a hollowed-out pumpkin 
at approximately the same height as the top of the jacarandas in the 
Headmaster’s garden. 

Moon’s dog, a ruffian terrier with little acting ability and less 
interest in his role, behaved impeccably throughout rehearsals. On the 
big night, however, his patience had worn a little thin. At the height 
(no pun is intended) of Moon’s performance, he decided he’d had enough, 
and took off for the dining room. Moon’s perch on the soap box was 
precarious, to say the least, and the lead wedding him to the terrier was 
firmly wrapped round his wrist. 


The agonised face of Moon appeared briefly in the upper foliage of 
the jacarandas. Then, in a silence broken only by the snapping of 
twigs, he came down like a felled totem pole. 


(he lighted candle in the pumpkin stayed out for the rest of the 


performance, 
* * DS 
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Falcon today has in many ways so changed as to be almost 
unrecognisable. New buildings have sprung up, around and in place 
of the old. Sports facilities and provision for hobbies and outside interests 
give scope for a broadening of interest that was largely unavailable in the 
first few years. It was with a sense of trepidation that I recently revisited 
the College. 

My fears were groundless. While much has changed, the College’s 
essential spirit of adventure, of striving for the next corner and what 
lies around it, has most emphatically not. 

It is this spirit that gives Falcon its character. It is this that is the 
making of its New Boys, unites those who have been at the school any 
length of time, and creates a bond of camaraderie among those who have 
left. 

It was with this spirit in mind that the reminiscences above were 
committed to paper. P. B. Dugmore (1954-1956) 


Scholarship Winners 


It has been proposed that there should be a board on which might 
be inscribed the names of all those who have won scholarships. 

Unfortunately, it is felt that the official records may not be complete 
or entirely accurate, since there have been instances when those leaving 
Falcon have won awards and have not notified the School. 

The list printed below has been drawn up from the information 
available, and we should be most grateful if any omissions or amend- 
ments could be sent to the Editor or to the Headmaster: 


1956 P. B. DuGMmorE (Government) 1962 (Continued) 
1957 A. H. DE QUEHEN (Government) A. C. ANNFIELD (Government) 
G. G. PEGRAM (Government) A. C. ANNFIELD (S.A. Mutual) 
G. G. PEGRAM (Rhodesia Railways) R. P. WANTENAAR 
1958 R.L. Law ey (Rhodesia Railways) (Anglo-American, Vocational) 
M. V. LaInGc (Government) G. R. J. Cotrrey (R.S.T.) 
1959 F. S. GOLDSTEIN R. A. Ports (R.S.T.) 
(Government, Honorary) 1963 F.C. Hotroyp (Open Oxford) 
R. L. OxENHAM R. H. THomas 
(Anglo-American Engineering) (Anglo-American, Vocational) 
T. J. D. LoNGDEN (N.W.F.) J. L. B. Carver 
1960 F. S. GoLpsTEIN (Government) (Anglo-American, Vocational) 
R. J. CHALtiss (Government) J. L. B. Carver 
D. H. Hae (Caltex Agricultural) (Rhodesia Railways) 
R. J. KELLEY P. B. WILKINSON (R.S.T.) 
(Anglo-American, Vocational) 1964 R. V. JACKSON (Open Oxford) 
S. W. HouLpInG R. G. Apams (Open Oxford) 
(Rhodesia Railways) R. G. ADaMs (Government) 
S. W. Houtpina (B.P.) J. A. SIMKIN (Beit) 
1961 S. W. Pace F. S. GOLDSTEIN (Rhodes) 
(Anglo-American, Vocational) 1965 R.D. Pye (R.S.T.) 
P. J. S. THOMAS I. J. REDMAN (R.S.T.) 
(Anglo-American, Vocational) A. P. D. LoNGDEN 
1962 F. C. Horroyp (Beit) (Government, Vocational) 
J. B. HENDRIE (Government) 1966 G. M. DuNN (Union Corporation) 
J. B. HENpDRIE J. C. MILLER (Beit) 
(Anglo-American, Vocational) S. L. Fretp (Government) 


Note: In instances where two awards were made to an individual and only one 
taken up, both awards have been listed. 
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Hubert Hervey 


This is the second in a series of articles on the pioneers and 
explorers who have given their names to the Houses of Falcon 


“Well, it is a grand thing to die for the expansion of the Empire”, 
said Hubert Hervey. He was being carried back to camp in the Matopos 
on a stretcher, and he knew that he was dying — mortally wounded in 
battle against the Matabele. The date was August, 1896. Today we 
recoil from such a notion: “imperialist” is a name nobody covets, and the 
“British Empire” has long since given place to titles less offensive to 
democratic ears. However, Rhodesia’s pioneers were not ashamed to be 
called empire-builders, and many of them, like Hervey, were idealists of 
high courage and incredible devotion to their duties. Dare we deny that 
today Rhodesia has need of them as much as ever? 


Hubert Hervey was born on the 19th of May, 1859, in London, He 
was the ycungest son of Lord and Lady Alfred Hervey, the grandson ol! 
the first Marquess of Bristol, and great-great-grandson of John Lord Hervey, 
the memorr-writer. His father was a member of Lord Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment, and was later appointed by Gladstone Receiver-General of Inland 
Revenue. He spent his boyhood in Ireland and France, returning to 
England to go to preparatory school and, later, Eton. As a small boy he 
showed a passion for church architecture and wild flowers. His House 
master at Eton wrote of him, twenty-five years later: “He had humour 
and something I might call ‘style’ or distinction. He had intelligent 
interests too. and read more than other boys, not spending perhaps much 
time on books, but reading better literature than they .... He was 
certainly a boy of promise .... He was tenacious of his opinions, and | 
can recollect once or twice being a little disappointed at not finding him 
more willing to adopt my view.” At Cambridge he continued to show the 
originality of mind and character which was typical of his family, and 
which gave rise to Lady Montagu’s then famous division of the human 
species into men, women and Herveys. 


At Cambridge he also showed an unusually chivairous sense of honour 
Just before the examination was held for a Trinity Scholarship, young 
Hervey, whose success was anticipated as certain, suddenly left Cambridge 
on the eve of the examination only to return when it was over. [lis 
mysterious disappearance caused astonishment and disappointment in high 
quarters. Said one don, “What in the world induced him to leave? Ihe 
exam was « dead certainty for him. There was not another man in, who 
could approach him.” When pressed for an explanation of his conduct, 
Hervey admitted that a friend had given him some trifling information, 


intending it to be of use to him in ‘the exam. Since this might give him 
an unfair advantage over his rivals, his sense of honour forbade him to 
compete, and he quietly went away. Small wonder that another don, 
who knew him at Cambridge, wrote that his chief characteristics were 
directness, straightforwardness, and uprightness of character, coupled with 
a moral courage which never flinched, and that his personality was one 
not easily forgotten by those who knew him. “(His) knowledge of modern 
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languages, his clear business habits, and his unfailing courtesy qualify 
him in an exceptional degree for posts of high responsibility and impor- 
tance.” However, afflicted by eye-trouble he had to abandon his studies 
for a time, and it was his courageous perseverance which eventually won 
him a good degree. His gifts were intellectual as well as academic: a 
Cambridge friend wrote of him that “he had the knack of quickly taking 
the pith out of a book, of at once grasping the fundamental aspect of a 
problem, of seeing things in deep and true relations.” 


His life in the years following Cambridge was uneventful. His bad 
eyesight disqualified him for the professions, and he eventually found 
employment as an Assistant Secretary with a succession of Exhibitions in 
London. The last of these was the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 
1886, which drew his questing mind towards the subject which was to 
dominate his thoughts and actions for the rest of his life: the great problem 
of Imperialism. To live for the service of his country, and in particular to 
extend its empire, he came to regard as the noblest aim for a citizen of 
a great state. He gave his mind to many other matters beside, and part of 
his leisure to society — though he was not adept at being trivial. (He 
once said that the necessity of making conversation to people who did not 
interest him was “like working on an empty stomach”.) His brother was 
Rector of Sandringham, and there he spent many visits, happily pursuing 
his favourite pastime of fishing. He also visited the Continent on several 
occasions, and particularly loved Rome. Rome appealed to him as a great 
civilizor in the world’s history, and he regarded her in her imperial mission 
as the prototype of England. His letters at this time were full of references 
to Britain’s imperial role: He classed himself as a “Liberal”. “A Liberal”, 
he wrote, “is torn assunder by two forces, Universal Democracy and 
goodwill and peace, and the conscious superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race... though it may be true that the Imperialist feeling may some day 
die out, it has not yet fulfilled its mission and done its work, In other 
words, the world is not yet educated up to doing without it, and therefore 
no sane man will talk of giving up our possessions or of ceasing to extend 
them ....” Also to be found are significant remarks like the following: 
“I feel a sort of attraction to an adventurous career like Gordon’s, and I 
should delight in explorations like Livingstone’s into mid-Africa.” In 
short, Hervey was an enthusiast — an enthusiast with deep emotions, 
ardent sympathies and Imperial aspirations. At the age of 31 he accepted 
a junior post in the Transfer Department of the British South Africa 
Company, checking share certificates for two years in a basement office 
in the City. But he lived in the hope of something more imperial still. 


He was a great admirer of Cecil Rhodes, and of his work in Africa, 
and he secretly wanted to enlist in the B.S.A. Company, hoping to get some 
sort of administrative post in Rhodesia where he could help to establish a 
new British Empire in Africa. He was apparently fond of saying that the 
great thing for everybody to do was to search diligently until they found 
their idea, the idea for which they were prepared to live or die, and, having 
found it, they had only to give themselves entirely up to it and to shape 
their lives in obedience to its commands. “Only believe in your idea 
and it will carry you through every difficulty. If you live you will do 
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great things. If you die, well! how can you die better? and your idea will 
not die.” 

Meanwhile he was in full quest of his own idea, and Africa began 
to dominate his thinking. Only an unselfish concern over his mother’s 
illness kept him in England, as he eagerly bought maps and literature, 
and followed every new development in Southern Africa with an avid 
interest. To make Britain the leader of the world, morally, intellectually 
and politically — that was in his eyes the true purpose of any English 
policy, as its accomplishment would be the fulfilment of England's 
political destiny. To many ears today his patriotism falls little short of 
jingoism — but his sense of “Noblesse oblige” with regard to being the 
citizen of a great state found expression in practical and self-sacrificial 
action. It was a privilege to belong to a great nation — and he was to 
pay for it with his life. 

His mind filled with these thoughts, he applied for a year’s leave 
and booked a passage to Cape Town, in December, 1892. He hoped to 
find a post (unpaid, if necessary) in Mashonaland. With characteristic 
persistency he soon got what he wanted. A letter home stated: “I am 
sure you will be glad to hear that I have seen Mr. Rhodes and have been 
successful in getting (unpaid) work at the office of the B.S.A. Company at 
Fort Salisbury, Mashonaland .... ” He started for the North in 


" April, 1893. 


He journeyed by sea to Durban, thence by train to Johannesburg, and 
then by Cape cart and mule to the Limpopo. His letters home were full o! 
interesting observations about the South African scene, including the 
remark that South Africans “would prefer an English-speaking republic 
to being part of the Empire.” (That was in 1893!) From Fort Tuli he 


“came on in a springless Scotch cart and oxen”, via Victoria, eventually 
reaching Salisbury, which he describes as the “best and pleasantest place 
in Mashonaland . . . we are highly civilised (for South Africa); we have 
brick Government buildings, a brick club, and altogether many brick 
buildings, which are rapidly supplanting mud huts.... A very pleasant 
set of people, though naturally a rowdy and disreputable element as well 
(plus ca change—ed) . . . the town is practically divided into two gco- 


graphical sections: the ‘Koppi’ (sic), where most of the business buildings 
are, and the ‘Causeway’ or Government side... .” He describes the 
country as “much like a rough English Park: the timber, however, is 
insignificant, but the prospect is unusually pleasing, and the light 1s 
wonderful. In the undulating parts, the hills are of deep blue, and the 
boundless expanse and solitude give grandeur to a landscape that otherwise 
lacks it.” 

On his arrival at Salisbury, Hervey was appointed Secretary to the 


Law Department under the Public Prosecutor. His function was to enforce 
the rules of British Law with an equal hand upon whites and blacks alike. 
The career of Public Service for which he had longed had at length 
opened up to him — and he threw himself heart and soul into the 
responsibilities of “the white man’s burden”. 

Hervey had been in Salisbury for hardly six weeks when the prospect 
was clouded by the Matabele rising, of 1893. Dr. Jameson drove the 
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raiders back across the borders of Mashonaland, but it was soon realised by 
the settlers of Mashonaland that if the country was to become the home 
of the white man, the Matabele must be subjugated. Hervey, convinced of 
the necessity and rightness of an expedition being sent to conquer the 
Matabele, offered his services. Only at the last moment, however, was he 
accepted. In a letter to a friend in England, he cheerfully admitted that 
he was an amateur, and arranged for his relations to be informed in the 
event of his death. 

As a trooper, he acquitted himself well, with courage and determina- 
tion, in spite of poor health and inexperience. A fellow trooper, George 
Grey, wrote: “With the troop he fought at the battles of Shangani and 
Bembesi . . . and many of us recognised that Hervey was a man without 
fear, and always ready to undertake any duty, however dangerous.” His 
sergeant noted that “the very first man to offer for a ‘fatigue’ or volunteer 
for a guard, the very last to come with complaints, the nicest-mannered and 
the most pleasant to work with, was the essentially gentlemanly Hubert 
Hervey.” While he was in Bulawayo, Cecil Rhodes, hearing that Hervey 
was serving as a volunteer and also of his gallantry in action, sent for him 
and thanked him personally for his services. His letters home, however, 
were typical for their understatement; at the end of the first Matabele war 
his troop was disbanded, and he wrote: “.. . the military incident in my 
career is closed and I am again a harmless middle-aged civilian . . . the 
experience has been most interesting. I think the whole affair is a good 
bit of business; it extends British territory over a fine country and will 
doubtless consolidate and strengthen British influence throughout South 
Africa, and lessen native troubles generally. (Much rot talked in England 
about the poor Matabele! They were barbarous savages.)” Back at 
Salisbury, he wrote: “Here I am safe back again. I have settled to throw 
in my lot definitely with this country. I am going soon (after the rainy 
season) to rush into brick and mortar and build a little house. I am 
better in every way for the campaign.” 

In recognition of his services, Hervey was entrusted, by Rhodes and 
Jameson with the formation of a new Department in Salisbury, that of 
Records and Statistics. This he held until the outbreak of the second 
Matabele War in 1896, and at the same time he performed services for 
Jameson by visiting Gazaland and the Umtali and Melsetter areas. His 
letters continued to be filled with references to the Imperial Mission of 
Britain: “I believe in it. . . it is the only thing that will save England 
from sinking to a second or third rate Power.” Into these letters, too, he 
poured his ideas about God and immortality, and he toyed with the theory 
of reincarnation: “One craves for a continuity of consciousness, which 
indeed may be interrupted by a sleep, but not broken off.... My train 
of thought has been seriously interrupted by a heavy shower, resulting in 
one or two rivers flowing through my hut!” 

Later, Hervey was given additional appointments, including that 
of Acting Magistrate of Salisbury. But his greatest pleasure was in 
travelling around the countryside on his various missions. His friend, 
Jesser Coope, wrote of him, that “he had always a great longing to explore 
the country and absolutely loved the free gypsy-like life we led on the veldt 
~~ and was never so happy as when, after a hard day’s work, we lay beside 
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our camp fire, our horses and native attendants in the background. He 
would talk most brilliantly; generally on his favourite topic of British 
supremacy and the need of carrying on the government of Africa . . 
Nothing delighted him so much as a long argument at night or on the 
veldt, on some metaphysical problem which he would propound.... ” 
His keen intelligence explored every sort of local matter, from the 
organisation of Committees to experiments in African soil with seeds 
of fruit trees imported from England. Rhodesia’s broad horizons allowed 
his personality to expand. 

He returned to England for a short leave over Christmas, 1895, which 
he spent with his family at Sandringham — and his mind was all the time 
full of plans and of African problems and interests, The news of the 
Jameson raid in the Transvaal sent him post-haste back to Rhodesia: here 
was a crisis in which, he felt, every man should be at his post. Hardly 
had he reached Salisbury when the second Matabele rebellion broke out 
— and once again he volunteered for active service. So often did he talk 
at this time of how “death in action is the most splendid thing that could 
befall a man”, that it seemed afterwards like a presage of coming events. 
The last chapter of his life was about to open. 

On the Ist of April, 1896, he wrote in a letter home: “The native 
rising in Matabeleland has assumed more serious proportions. It has 
been decided to reinforce the white people and the forces in Matabeleland 
with an expedition from here, which I shall accompany ....” He 
travelled via Gwelo, Shangani and Filabusi, from where he left with 
Cecil Rhodes, escorted by Napier’s column for Bulawayo — where he was 
(to his intense chagrin) appointed Paymaster of the various forces engaged 
in putting down the rebellion. At least he could reassure his sister in 
England: “I am not campaigning, and Bulawayo itself is as safe as 
Piccadilly”. But he would far rather have been risking his life on the 
veldt. However, he was eventually relieved of this irksome post, and - 
like a boy released from school — he hurried to the front. 

It was by this time evident that the Matabele would be subdued only 
when they were dislodged (by diplomacy or by arms) from their strong- 
holds in the Matopos. On the 24th of July, Hervey joined the forces 
which had been detailed to carry out this operation. He had command 
of a small detachment of white men — about 50 in all — and led them 
throughout the marching and fighting of late July and early August, 
soon winning their confidence and affection. His last letter home showed 
him to be in high spirits —- and, as always, he minimised the very real 
perils around him: “I have not much news for you. The Matopos are a 
difficult country: rocky kopjes with caves in them in which the Matabele 
can hide .... Colonel Plomer is in command (of us), Colonel Baden 
Powell chief of staff. It really is a delightful picnic ....” 

Early on the 4th of August, the column marched to a spot called Sugar 
Bush Camp, continuing the march before daybreak on the Sth, in order to 
attack two rebel chiefs in the Matopos Hills. At about 6.15 a.m. the 
force halted in a space between two big bald-headed kopjes, opening into 
the valley of the chiefs. Colonel Plomer then sent all the dismounted 
men, including Hervey’s detachment, forward with the guns, Captain 
Beresford being in command. An hour later Beresford’s force was suddenly 
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surrounded and attacked by a large body of the enemy on high ground 
above them, who were able to fire at short range into their ranks. To 
put a stop to this, Hervey was ordered to occupy a ridge — and, dashing 
forward at the head of his men, fell mortally wounded as he led them up 
the kopje. He was laid on a stretcher in the shelter of two large rocks — 
but he told the men to go on fighting and to see to him afterwards. From 
the moment he was hit he was calm and unconcerned, although he knew 
beyond doubt that there was no hope of recovery. 


The engagenient became general, and it was not until an hour later, 
after reinforcements had come up, that his friend Jesser Coope had time 
to go and see him. He found him perfectly conscious and collected, and 
able to give directions about a cable-message to be sent home to his 
family. His only concern was that the news should be broken to them as 
gently as possible — and for himself he had not a thought or a fear. 
Physically he was numbed rather than pained. Meanwhile the fighting 
spread and raged. Five impis had been combined under the two rebel! 
leaders for a final blow. The engagement — one of the most important 
of the war — eventually resulted in the complete rout of the Matabele — 
but it proved a stubborn business, and there was a heavy list of casualties 
on both sides. By one o’clock the Matabele were in full flight. It had 
been 4,000 of them (approximately 300 killed) against 760 (six killed, 15 
wounded), and one of the casualties was Hubert Hervey. 

He was carried back, a dying man, to the camp which he had left, so 
full of life and vigour, in the morning. In spite of the pain during the rough 
journey, he was cheerful and uncomplaining, and even jested: ‘““Who knows 
but that I may soon be pegging out claims for England in Jupiter.” His 
idée fixe remained with him to the end. He survived that night, and the 
next morning asked to see Rhodes, to request that his sister might receive 
a pension. Rhodes gave him his promise, and was profoundly impressed 
by Hervey’s selflessness and fearlessness on his death-bed. Half an hour 
later he was told that Hervey was dead. He said afterwards: “I should 
like that trait of his thought for his sister, half an hour before he died, to 
be added to the memoir. It shows his utter unselfishness. There may be 
cynical people who will say about the Imperial part ‘Oh yes — we know 
-—— it is generally a cover for self’. But when they see that, half an hour 
before death he had still no thought about himself, that all this thought 
was for others, they will feel that there was no self in him... . ” 

He was buried just before sundown on the same day, near the 
Umzingwane River. The news of his death was received with feelings of 
shock and distress by all who knew him. Even the Prince of Wales, who 
had taken a warm personal interest in his career, spoke of his “heroic 
death” in a sympathetic letter to Hervey’s brother and placed a brass 
tablet to his memory in Sandringham Church. Many of his personal 
friends, (including Cecil Rhodes and George Grey) united to erect a 
memorial bronze, which they gave to the old Memorial Hospital in 
Bulawayo. This is the bronze which now stands in the Falcon College 
Chapel. It reminds us of yet another man of courage and high ideals 
whose name has become part of the Falcon scene — sans peur et sans 
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S. James, 


R. Filer, P. Johnson (at back), 
R. Palmer, 


A. Root, 


, J. Wimbush, A. Samuels, 


yling, M. Sturgeon, I. Law 
g, P. Keatley, Q. Webster 


V. Stevens 


M. Hogge. M. Ward. H. Lamond. 


(Scorer), D. Flemin 


From left to right: J. Gra 
C. Armstrong, 


The Old Boys’ Weekend, 1967 


Had anybody been asked to “make a book” on whether or not we 
would have any cricket on Sunday, the 12th of February, there would 
surely have been few bets of an optimistic nature — we had had a record 
24 inches of rain by the previous Friday, and more seemed likely. However, 
after two “cancellations” the show went on, and very successful it proved 
to be in spite of the rather disappointing number of Old Boys who 
visited the College over the weekend. 


A most pleasant evening was spent at the local hotel on the Saturday. 
Present were five “Old Boys” (one wife), and a member of Staff. Sporting 
competition was confined to darts, which nobody seemed to win. 


Sunday’s match was played on the “Oval” as the wicket on the 
“Main” was too wet for play. With the assistance of three members of 
the College 2nd XI, the “Old Boys” made the College struggle for their 
win by four wickets. Meanwhile, R. Filer (1962) and J. Wimbush (1959), 
having started the day with a “warm-up” at squash, took on most of the 
first Tennis team in turn, as a result of which they decided to grant the 
Water-polo team a walk-over. I. Laing (1958) alsa played innumerable 
sets of tennis— rather harder than the other two, perhaps, as he had never 
had any intention of performing at water-polo. 


Everyone did justice to an excellent lunch in the dining-hall; and all 
enjoyed drinks in the Pavilion before lunch and at sundown. B. Martin 
(1965). M. Strever (1963) and A. Grayling (1962) attended the latter party. 


The cricket score-sheet was as follows: 
Old Boys Bowling: 


D. Fleming (1959)- - - - - - 25 Fleming- - - - - 10 4 9 2 
Q. Webster (1962) - - - 9 Johnson - - - - 10 3 25 O 
R. Palmer (1966) - = | Tanser - - - - - 16 3 30 3 
C. Armstrong (1962) - 0 Grayling - - - - 8 O 31 2 
I. Law (1965) - - 0 Armstrong- - - - 7 2 12 2 
P. Johnson (1959) - - 14 Law - - - - - | 0 | 0 
T. Tanser (1962) - - - 17 
J. Carayling (1962) + = - = = = 3 
Palmer - - - - - 7 7 77 | 
Keatley - - - - - - - - - 14. Falcon: 118 for 9 wickets. 
Ward - - - - - - - - - >) 2 

Extras - - - - - 7 7 7 7 2 

Total - = = - = = - = 88 


— Falcon won by 4 wickets. 


It has been decided that September would be a far more sensible time 
to hold a function of this nature — the weather would be kinder, and Old 
Boys would be certain of playing cricket, squash, tennis, water-polo, 
badminton and volley-ball without fear of the weekend being washed out. 
The opinion has been expressed by a great number of people that such an 
occasion should become an accepted (and highly desirable) date in the 
College calendar. In future, Old Boys are earnestly requested to make a 
real effort to attend. There is a very excellent hotel at Essexvale and 
accommodation for a large number should provide little difficulty. 
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Old Boys’ Society Members 


(as at Ist January, 1967) 


Old Boys are reminded that only those who have paid the (Life) 
Subscription of Five Guineas are receiving the Magazine regularly. 


Subscriptions should be paid to the School Secretary. 


News of Old 


Boys is always welcomed, and should be sent to the Editor, D. A. E. Hunt. 
Herewith we publish a list of present Members, with their latest 


known addresses. 


ADAMS, R. G. - - 
ALEXANDER, C. B. - 
ANNFIELD, A. G. 
ANNFIELD, L. C. § 
ARMSTRONG, C. B. 
BANNING, J. A. - - 
BarRReETT, G. J. - - 


Bate, T. J.- - - 
BENNETT, J.- - - 
Berry, M. J. - - 


Birney, B. R. - 

BisHop, I. R. - 

BLACKETT, M. R. - 
F 


BoLLeurs, D. 


Boot, J. R. - - 
Bripces, D. J. - - 
BRITNELL, R. C. R. 
BUCHANAN, D. R. C. 


BUCHANAN, P. L. A. 
CANTER, P. H. - - 
CARNEGIE, I. - - 
CARTWRIGHT, C. D. 


CHALLISS, R. J. - 
CuurcH, P. F. - - 
CiarK, A. M. S. - 
CLAYTON, E. S. H. ) 
Crayton, M. G. §. 
COLLINGWOOD, V. - 


Coote, W. A. - - 


COTTRELL, G. R. J. 
CouLTeR, C. R. H. 


Cowen, J. M. - - 


CoweEN, M. P. - - 
CULLEN, D. L. - - 
CULLEN, S. L. - - 
CUMINGS, C. G. - 
Curtis, D. M.- - 
Davies, C. J. - - 


1965 
1961 


1962 


1962 
19357 
1963 


1962 
1964 
1965 


1962 
1961 
1962 


1958 


1962 
1965 
1961 
1960 
1963 
1962 


1959 
1964 
1959 
1958 


1960 
1964 
1958 
1963 
1965 
1960 


1962 


1962 
1965 


1964 


1962 
1957 
1955 
1959 
1957 
1962 


Please notify the Editor of any mistakes or omissions. 


P.O. Box 8203, Causeway, Salisbury. 
P.O. Box 745, Bulawayo. 


32, Bedford Avenue, Kitwe, Zambia. 


38, Arcturus Road, Highlands, Salisbury. 

Division of Roads, P.O. Box 85, Umtali. 

O/Cdt. Barrett, G. J. M., R.M.A., Sandhurst, P.O. 
Camberley, Surrey, England. 

P.O. Box 736, Kitwe, Zambia. 

Sandown, P.O. Box 3756, Salisbury. 

Victoria League Students’ Hostel, 55, Leinster 
Square, London, W.2., England. 

P.O. Box 2084, Salisbury. 

c/o Kodak (C.A.) Ltd., P.O. Box 2170, Salisbury. 

c/o Mrs. Johnstone, 10, St. John’s Wood, Farnham, 
Surrey, England. 

105, “E” Avenue, Luanshya, Zambia or 
P.O. Box 8210, Causeway, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 538, Kitwe, Zambia. 

34, Kingsgate, Beach Road, Sea Point, Cape. 

441, Bagot Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

P.O. Box 775, Kitwe, Zambia. 

Imperial Tobacco Co., P.O. Box 50, Limbe, Malawi. 

College House, University of Cape Town, 
Main Road, Rosebank, Cape. 

3, Smith Road, Rosebank, Cape. 

75, Matopos Road, Famona, Bulawayo. 

17, Preston Drive, Alexandra Park, Salisbury. 

Umdoli Beach Hotel, Umdoli Beach, North Coast, 
Natal. 

13, Livingstone Road, Suburbs, Bulawayo. 

39, Epping Road, Mount Pleasant, Salisbury. 


55, “M” Avenue, Luanshya, Zambia. 


218, Old South Head Road, Bellevue Hill, 
Sydney, Australia. 

P.O. Box 1994, Salisbury. (Wm. O’Brien Hall, 
University of Natal, Pietermaritzburg.) 

c/o Standard Bank, Cecil Square, Salisbury. 

Mrs. U. Brooks, c/o Standard Bank, P.O. Box 596, 
Livingstone, Zambia. 

c/o Mardon, Son & Hall, Temple Gate, Bristol 1, 
England. 

“Clymping”, Ridge Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

126, Holland Road, London, W.14, England. 

3, Pembroke Walk, London, W.8, England. 

56, Aberdeen Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

Raynes Park Farm, P.O. Essexvale. 

62, Fifth Street, Umtali. 
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De QUEHEN, A. H. 


Downey, R. M. - 
Ducmoreg, P. B. - 


Epwarps, W. E. - - - 


Euuis, B. R. - 
Evans, I. M. - - 


FANNING, J. B. 
FARMER, P. G.- - 
FEATONBY, K. - - 


FELDMAN, A. J. - 


Fiter, R. E. J. - 


FLEMING, J.S.M.- - - 


FLEMING, R. D. B. 
Foster, J. R. 


FuLLerR, R. B. L. - 


Fynn, R. P. C. - 


Gappiras, W. D.- - - 


GANE, G. E. C. 


GARDINER, A. J. F. 
GARDINER, P. L. - 


GILBERT, B. V. 


GuperT, K. S. § 

GLEN, G.J.- - - 
GOLDSTEIN, F. W. - 
GoopE, R. N. - - 
Gorpon, M. B. S. - 
Gorpbon, M. K.  - 
Gorpbon, P. R. L. - 
GRAYLING, J. R. - 


GREAVES, G. R. L. 


Grecory, I. A.- - 


Hae, W.I.- - 
Hare, D. H. 
HALL, M. A. 
HAMBLY, A. - 
Hancer, J. L. - 


Harris, S. C. K. - 


HAVILAND, C. P. 
Heatu, R. - - 
HENDRIE, J. B. - 
HeNwoop, E. B. 
Hewrtt, C. J. - 
HICKMAN, G. N. 
Hitt, A. J. W. - 


HoLtpswortH, S. J. 


Hosse., R. J. L. 
HounseLL, I. R. 
Howat, J. - - 
HuBBaArRD, B. D. 
Impey, A. W. R. 
JACKSON, R. V. - 
JAMIESON, C. - 


_JaAMIESON, D. J. 


JAMIESON, M. D. A. 


JAMIESON, S.- - 


1957 


1966 
1956 
1966 
1964 
1957 


1960 
1964 
1960 


1961 
1962 
1960 
1959 
1957 
1958 
1960 
1960 
1964 
1961 
1958 


1961 


1965 
1960 
1964 
1962 
1964 
1961 
1962 
1956 
1957 


1957 
1960 
1958 

1959 
1961 

1962 
1957 
1964 
1962 
1957 
1963 
1961 

1964 
1964 
1962 
1958 
1964 
1956 
1956 
1964 
1964 


1962 
1960 


1963 


c/o Grindlays Bank Ltd., 13, St. James’ Square, 
London, S.W.1, England. 

Garden Lane, Avondale, Salisbury. 

4, Heyman Road, Suburbs, Bulawayo. 

P/Bag 1, West Nicholson. ; 

12, Rochester Crescent, Alexandra Park, Salisbury. 

Shenley Lodge, Ridgehill, South Mimms, Barnet, 
Hertfordshire, England. 

“Pepper Trees”, Parel Vallei, Somerset West, C.P. 

P.O. Box 700, Salisbury. 

c/o Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan & 
Co., Tanganyika House, Third Street, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 1025, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box ST291, Southerton, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 527, Lusaka. 

P.O. Box 376, Bulawayo. 

Havelock Mine, Emlembe, Swaziland. 

Drumwhirn, P/Bag 5, Makwiro, Rhodesia. 

The Homestead, Essexvale. 

9, Oppenheimer Avenue, Chingola. 

P.O. Box 1262, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 1100, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 1100, Bulawayo. 

Flat 20, 58, Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7, England. 

2, Consort Avenue, Chingola, Zambia. 

P.O. Box 23, Bulawayo. 

85, Cadogan Gardens, London, S.W.3, England. 


91, Broadlands Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

91, Broadlands Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

c/o Standard Bank, Blantyre, Malawi. 

P.O. Box 20, Nyamandhlovu. 

c/o Netherlands Bank of S.A., P.O. Box 849, 
Bulawayo. 

Bramfield Place, P.O. Mount Hampden, Salisbury. 

Bramfield Place, P.O. Mount Hampden, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 585, Salisbury. _ 

25, Essex Road, Hillside, Bulawayo. 

3, Bevan Avenue, Kumalo, Bulawayo. 

c/o Col. Stewart, P.O. Box 85, Macheke. 

P.O. Box 2248, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 8081, Causeway, Salisbury. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 

P.O. Box 1469, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 250, Umtali. 

32, Fairbridge Way, Malindela, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 8009, Causeway, Salisbury. 

Fossroyd, P.O. Mazoe. 

P.O. Box 127, Que Que. 

4, Rogean Flats, Grey Street, Bulawayo. 

67, Clark Road, Suburbs, Bulawayo. 

51, Heyman Road, Suburbs, Bulawayo. 

Whitfield, P.O. Mazoe. 

St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, England. 

206, Ashley Gardens, Westminster, S.W.!, England. 

Ridgeway Cottage, 38, Shortheath Road, Farnham, 
Surrey, England. 

Ridgeway Cottage, 38, Shortheath Road, Farnham, 
Surrey, England. 

Wilson House, Sussex Gardens, Paddington, W.2, 
England. 
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JARMAN, N. G. 
JoHNSON, A. P. 
JOHNSON, P. S. 


JOHNSTONE, D. H. B. - 


KevLey, R. J. - - 
Kemp, C. A. - - 
Kinc, R. H.- - - 
Kirk, T. A.- - - 
LainGc, I.- - - - 
Lainc, M. - - - 


Law, I. B. - - - 
Lorp, G. J. % bo sa 


Moncriger, A. M. - 
Morris, A. W. H. 
MorrisT, D. W. - 
Mower, J. F. - - 
Murray, J. M. P. - 
MuscRAVE, B. A. - 


Musson, J. G.- - 
Mytes, A. D. 


Nespsitt, F. I. H. - 
OXENHAM, R. L. - 
Pace, S. W.- - - 
PALMER, N. D. V. - 


PATERSON, J.B. - 
PEGRAM, G. G. - 
PEGRAM, N. H. - - 


Peters, J. C. - - 
PuHitiies, E. C. H. 


PHitutips, R. H. - 


PILLANS, J. M. - - 
PILLANS, P.- - - 


Piatt, ALC. LL. - 
Potts, R. A. - - 


POWNALL, A. SS. - 
ROBERTSON, A. G. 
Ross, M. W. ) 

Ross,G. J.B. - 
RUDLAND, T. W. - 


SHERRARD, R. J. W. 
SHERRARD, J. C. 

SHIMMIN, G. RR. - 
SIMKIN, A. - - - 
SkeA, J.D. L.-  - 


a 
S 


SmitH, D. MANSon- - 


SmitH, M. C. S. - 
SmiTH, M. G. E. - 


1962 
1960 
1959 
1963 


1960 
1962 
£957 
1960 
1958 
1958 


1965 
1960 


1961 
1962 
1960 
1958 
1957 
1961 


1958 


1958 
1963 
1959 
1961 
1964 
1959 
1957 
1958 


1959 
1960 


1962 


1962 
1965 


1959 
1962 


1956 
1962 
1960 
1962 
1962 


1964 


1963 
1964 
1958 
1959 


1962 
1959 


P.O. Box 8229, Causeway, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 224, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 1454, Salisbury. 

“Annandale”, 117, Salisbury Drive, P.O. Hatfield, 
Salisbury. 

62b, 4th Street, Chingola, Zambia. 

P.O. Box 400, Kitwe, Zambia. 

P.O. Box 532, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 1597, Lusaka, Zambia. 

B.S.A. Police, P.O. Lalapanzi. 

Met. Dept., Salisbury Airport, Salisbury, 

(45, Kennedy Drive, Greendale, Salisbury). 

c/o Barclays Bank, P.O. Box 702, Bulawayo. 

11, Elm Court, Belmont Grove, Lewisham, London, 
S.E.13, England. 

Newlands, P/Bag 504, Sinoia. 

11a, Adylinn North, P.O. Marlborough, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 349, Salisbury. 

Trelawney, Shamva Road, P.O. Newlands, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 478, Lusaka, Zambia. 

Drummond Lodge, Rhodesville Avenue, Highlands, 
Salisbury. 

c/o Shell Co. of Rhod. Ltd., P.O. Box 960, 
Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 347, Blantyre, Malawi. 

Hotel Cecil, P.O. Box 274, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 114, Livingstone, Zambia. 

P.O. Box 63, Chingola, Zambia. 

200, University Avenue, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 

P.O. Box 572, Ndola, Zambia. 

c/o Rhodesia Railways, Metcalfe Square, Bulawayo. 

29, Wetherby Mansions, Earls Court Square, 
London, S.W.5, England. 

3, Kent Avenue, Avondale, Salisbury. 

P/O Phillips, Officers’ Mess, R.A.F., B.F.P.O., 

43, Laarbruch, West Germany. 

c/o V. M. Phillips, Premier Portland Cement Co.., 
P.O. Colleen Bawn (or Northampton Hall, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1., England). 

c/o Men’s Residence, T.T.C., P.O. Box 1091, 
Bulawayo. 

c/o Mrs. T. Watson, 35, Wantage Road, Parkwood, 
Johannesburg. 

50, Pauling Road, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 186, Ndola (or Royal School of Mines, 
Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7, England). 


P.O. Box 64, Karoi. 
Shangani Ranch, Shangani. 
P.O. Box 492, Bulawayo. 


Sable Sugar Estate, c/o Standard Bank, 
P.O. Chiredzi. 


P.O. Box 1573, Ndola, Zambia. 


P.O. Box 180, Luanshya. 

P.O. Box 44, Ndola. 

P.O. Box 303, Salisbury. 

c/o Victoria League, 55, Leinster Square, 
Bayswater, London, W.1, England. 

P.O. Box 16, Umvukwes. 

P.O. Box 133, Salisbury. 
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SnairH, M. E. - 
SrewartT, A. 1. A. 


SWEETMAN, J. N.- - - 


TANSER, T. F. M. 
Tay or, M. G. - 
THIRKETTLE, R. B. - 
Tuomas, P. J. - 
Tuomas, P. J. S. 
Tuomas, R. H. - 


THoMpson, B. = 


P.O. Box 7793, Johannesburg. 

c/o R.S.T., E.P.A., 152, P.O. Box 293, Sinola. 

P.O. Box 125, Bulawayo. ; 

16, Fleetwood Road, Alexandra Park, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 1114, Salisbury. ; 

P.O. Box 8210, Causeway, Salisbury. 

P/Bag 116R, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 1436, Bulawayo. ; ; 

P.O. Box 65, Mhlambanyati, Swaziland (or High 
Hall, Church Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
15, England). ; 

P.O. Box 208, Ndola, Zambia. 


THORBURN, M. G. - - 1958 P.O. Box 1911, Salisbury. 
VONGEN, J. H.- - - - 1956 P.O. Box 466, Umtali. 
Waker, C.H. H. - - 1962 London_ House, Mechlenburgh Square, London, 


W.C.1, England. 


68, “C” Avenue, Luanshya. 


.P. - - 1962 P.O. Box 1788, Kitwe, Zambia. _ 
ee P - - 1960 57, Suffolk Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 
WARWICK, J. - - 1959 5, Radnor, 17, Bulwer Road, Durban. 
Wess, A. J.- - - - 1956 P.O. Box 8078, Belmont, Bulawayo. 


Vv 
WEBSTER, G. C 
Wuirte, I. S. E 
R 


° 
° 
. 


- 1958 14, Routledge ey n> 

R. - - - 1960 c/o Kodak, Ndola, Zambia. 
Woumar, f - - 1960 P/Bag 9067, Fort Victoria. 
WHITTALL, R. W. - - 1958 P/Bag 9067, Fort Victoria. ; ; 

- - 1958 20, Foxglove eee — Hill, Zambia. 
,D.G.- - - - 1960 P.O. Box 1813, Salisbury. ; 

eaeon DoNnALD G.- - 1960 24, Bargate Road, Northwood, Salisbury. 
Witson, G. E. D. - - 1956 P.O. Box 199, Westonaria, Johannesburg. 
Witson, N.W.- - - - 1961 P.O. Box 1813, Salisbury. 
Wimpusn, J. C. - - - 1959 Lie = 73, Salisbury. 

S _.F.B. - - 1962 ape Town. ; 
Wink M.D. A. ©. 1962 BSA. Police, P.O. Box 50, Beatrice, Rhodesia. 
Woo.rorp, H. G. D.- - 1957 c/o Shell Co., Salisbury. 

Yeo. R. P. pe C.- - - 1958 P/Bag 238A, Salisbury. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


Old Boys’ News 


G. J. LORD (1960) is still with the Sunday Express in London. Writing towards 


the end of last year, he said: “From general reporting I was moved onto the 
diary (nobody likes calling it the gossip column these days). But I have jot 
been at all confined, and have been able to branch out into features, interviews 
and leaders. Have done the Book Page several times. Among the eet 
interesting of my jobs in my first year: a week in Spain in February i tik 
the story of the missing American H-bomb; and a long interview with ory 
elder statesman Rab Butler. Jobs have ranged from interviews with farmers 
and local vicars, to people like Robert Manry (who sailed the Atlantic — 
in the 13ft. Tinkerbelle) and pop-singer, Marianne Faithfull. A great bin 
varied pastime, journalism. On the home front, we now have a_ secon 
daughter, Kate.” D. G. WILSON (1961) saw Lord when he was on his way 
from Tokyo to Lisbon, and says that Kate's older sister, Mandy, is “quite Ag 
young lady now”. Lord’s new address: 19, Angus Close, Chessington Hill Park, 
Chessington, Surrey. 

Wilson seems to have gone round and round the world recently (see separate 
article). He has given news of his younger brother, B. W. WILSON (1961 wee 
is in his final year at oe Ss School he the ae al cape pee 
in Philadelphia — he spent his long vac. working on tne ceting side 
paper and oe company in New York; and of C. E. LE PATOUREL (1962) 
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who was seen on his way to a month’s hop-picking, having just completed his 
time at the Aeronautical and Automobile Engineering College at Chelsea: it is 
thought that he is now at Edinburgh University for a year. 


J. B. HENDRIE (1962) came down from Oxford last year having gained his degree, 
and after a trip around the States with R. H. THOMAS (1962), he returned 
home. He is now in Zambia where he is working on Nkana Mine as an 
engineer, as is Thomas; the latter intends getting married in January. 


R. N. GOODE and J. A. SIMKIN (both 1964) spent a highly successful first 
year at Cambridge; besides getting through their exams., their social life has 
been by no means dull — this in a city which “suffers traditionally from an 
acute and chronic shortage of girls’, as another Old Boy campaigner put it. 
Goode is at Trinity and Simkin at Christ's. 


F. S. GOLDSTEIN (1960) went up to St. Edmund Hall in October, 1965, as 
Falcon’s first Rhodes Scholar. When addressing a group consisting of all the 
American Rhodes Scholars for 1966 immediately before they sailed for England 
last September, Emory Niles, the Vice-President of that country’s Rhodes 
Association said: “The Rhodes Scholarship is the greatest academic prize in 
existence for men of your age’. We congratulate Freddie. Already he has 
done well in the University Cricket XI; he made a number of high scores last 
summer and became Falcon’s first Oxbridge “Blue”. He was elected Secretary 
of Cricket for 1967. 

R. ROSEVEARE (1966) will go up to St. John’s Cambridge, in October. He has 
been asked to present himself at an interview for an Anglo-American Open 
Scholarship in Salisbury, but feels that as he is now resident in London, he 
will probably not fly out here to take advantage of the offer. Meanwhile he 
is teaching at a Prep. School and is “slowly getting the hang of it’. 


M. P. COWEN (1962) is at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge where he is studying for a 
diploma in Economics of Under-developed Countries. Cowen was the best 
student of the year in his course at U.C.R., was awarded the Economics Prize 
and graduated B.Sc.Econ. He won a Commonwealth Scholarship to Cambridge. 

J. STAFFORD (1961) has achieved an Honours Degree in Business Studies at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He is now at Group Headquarters of I.T.C. in Bristol 
for management training. 


F. C. HOLROYD (1962) is still at St. Edmund Hall where he is reading Physics; 
rumour has it that he has recently been making a thorough study of Buddhism. 

In the same College at Oxford is R. JACKSON (1964). Last year, he 
won the H. W. C. Davis Prize for Modern History — no mean achievement. 
Together with R. G. ADAMS (1964), he has been very active in the Union; both 
Adams and Jackson have been elected to hold office in this August institution. 
Adams is reading P.P.E. at Magdalen and has recently spent one of his vacs. 
wandering around the less frequently-visited parts of Europe. He writes: 

“My order of preference was (a) Warsaw; (b) Leningrad; (c) Prague; (d) 
Budapest; (e) Kiev: (f) Moscow. I haven’t counted Berlin as we were there 
too short a time. The cost of the trip worked out at £67 for 28 days and 
the accommodation was good except in Budapest. Behind the “curtain”, there 
is no doubt that ideas get put into practice much more easily — they are far 
behind us materially, but their thinking is far advanced. 

“In Russia they have no self-service shops, yet they have buses where 
you buy your own ticket — simply a matter of trust. Even I sold tickets in 
a bus in Kiev: if you happen to be near the vending machine, it’s expected of 
you. People with season-tickets get on and show them to the public in general 
— quite amazing! 

“Young people I met had no comprehension of what individuality meant. 
But some of their ideas we would do well to adopt — an emphasis on work for 
society, the common interests as opposed to mere private gain, and self-criticism 
as long as it is not used as a political weapon. 

“In some ways, getting around was easier than in Rhodesia. For Poland 
I filled up no forms at all other than a currency declaration. Perhaps one 
day I shall go to China and the United States so that I can compare them all. 
Not as impossible as it sounds! Moscow to Peking is only £42 single first 
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i ix hrough 
if y by land (six days). On the other hand you have to go t igh 
tae on. “in ed the hottest place in the world, so one needs to think 
SMES St. Ed d Hall in October to read English or 
. ES (1966) will be going to St. mun all in Octo ; 
7 eel Ls Blac Eb he is teaching for two terms at St. John’s Preparatory 
eens Clark & S in London. While on 

. L. CULLEN (1955) is still with Matthew Clar _ Sons in London. 
S oe in aie in January, he paid a flying visit to the Cale ~ 
expressed his amazement at the development that has taken place ne 1¢@ a 
_ J. JAMIESON (1962) bumped into D. Wilson on the London Underground. 
’ “baratacon was i mer to set off on a four-week holiday to Greece. M. VD. 

JAMIESON (1960) is still doing Chartered Accountancy in London. 


ital beginning o| 

: LTER (1965) was flown over to Britain by the R.A.F. at the be 0, 

—) year. pee his apt dig he worked as a labourer in a paint factory. 

He is now working for the Government and is in the Air Control Department in 

London. . — 

R. D. PYE (1965) is studying at the Imperial College, London University. is 
address: Keogh Hall, Prince’s Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


is “A” hool and has 

. J. CALDER (1964) has completed his “A Levels at Canford Sc is 

‘ Dad oe at Cranbourne. He has been visiting Rhodesia recently in ov! 

to see old friends. He spent an afternoon in February at Falcon and discoverc« 
that some had difficulty in recognising him behind his beard. 


J. CABLE (1962) is in the R.A.F. and has won his “wings”. 
B. AND K. GILBERT (1961) are still in London. — 


CANADA AND U.S.A. . | 
G. R. J. COTTRELL (1962) gained his degree at Cambridge last year and lies 
flew out to Teheran to stay with his brother for five weeks. eee Ms f : 
hack to Engand and by way of the Queen Elizabeth to New York whe Sf 1 

was well entertained by many Americans whom he'd met on the we ¢ Dn 
now studying at the Business School at Columbia University and, all — well, 
should vet his degree by May, 1968. He has met up with quite a few Jeger 
from Rhodesia and Zambia who were at U.C.R. with him. i . ‘anaes i 

he has found the States something of a shock after the air of rent Poe ind 
learning” with which Cambridge is usually associated, But he is t hie 
enjoying what is proving to be a very. useful and exciting ee 
address: International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. ate . ‘ 
Many glowing reports have been received about the contribution o 


N. H. PEGRAM (1958) to the South African show, Wait a Minim, on Broadway. 
It seems that the show (and Pegram?) will be there for a long time to come. 


F. S. CARY (1959) was married to Gabrielle Anne Payne at Guelph, Ontario, in 
October, 1966. . 

P. GORDON (1961) is still in Chicago. He returns to Salisbury in the middle of 
SOU 61) / [ t that he was married in Tovonte last August 

LD 1as written to say that h last August. 

' ayers e in Commerce in the Honours course at Queen's heise 
and is now taking a degree in Business Administration. D. CHAPM : ( 
was at Queen’s during his first two years there. Booth hears occasionally from 
R. P. FYNN (1960) who works in Johannesburg. 

B. R. GALLOW (1966) is studying Commerce at McGill University. Next idler 
intends to specialize in marketing and management with emphasis - enna 
and counselling psychology. He does not find life in Canada aes ida 
to life in Southern Africa, except that everything is very expensive. ; ns we nt ed 
Winnipeg for Christmas, and to Ottawa and Alymer for their signe politi bs 
He hasn't yet come to terms with the cold and snow in Canada, and misses thi 
SUN. 


SK. HARRIS (1962) is still in Canada; he spent his last vac. in Rhodesia. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


G. E. D. WILSON (1956) is still in Johannesburg managing Willards Foods (S.A.) Ltd. 
News from Old Boys in Natal: P. GREENFIELD (1963) has completed 
his second year of Agriculture and hopes to farm in Rhodesia when he finishes. 
B. BIRLEY (1962) is in his third year of B.Sc.; he hopes to do Honours in 
Chemistry and then go over to the States. A. REDMAN (1965) is doing a 
B.Sc. Agric. and is majoring in Bio-Chemistry; he has been doing well at 
weightlifting and represented Natal University at the inter-varsity tournament 
last July. N. LAING (1965) is in his first year of Agricultural Economics and 
is doing some judo. N.C. LAING (1964) is majoring in Botany and Biology 
and is keen on Karate. A. REDFERN (1965) is in his first year of a B.Sc. course, 
and hopes to go to Onderstepoort next year. 

J. GUY (1965) is majoring in Botany and Biology; he has given up judo and Rugby, 
but is a keen member of the rowing club. P. MEAD (1965) is doing a B.Sc. 
and would like to do a post-graduate course. R. THIRKETTLE (1962) is back 
at Maritzburg University after farming for a year in Rhodesia. He is concen- 
trating on Chemistry and Botany, and last year gave up Rugby in favour of 
work, P. LONGDEN (1962) is majoring in Agronomy; he played 2nd XV 
Rugby last year, and has joined the parachute club. J. FLETCHER (1965) 
is doing B.Sc.Agric. and is keen on squash and judo. 

W. A. COOTE (1962) has completed his U.E.D. and is now thought to be teaching 
in Umtali. Coote has been our chief Durban correspondent for some years, 
and we shall miss his news about Old Boys. 

C. G. CUMMINGS (1959) has left Durban University and is believed to have 
joined the police in Hong Kong; he has had experience of police work having 
had a spell with the London Metropolitan Police. Coote bumped into N. 
ASHBY (1963) in Durban last year; rumour has it that Ashby has recently 
moved to Johannesburg. T. J. BATE (1962) and his wife were also seen in 
Maritzburg last year, but it is not known whether he had moved down there 
permanently from Zambia. G. CARR (1965) who is doing a B.Comm, at 
Durban, has played regularly for the 2nd XI and has been making runs. 

G. SHIMMIN (1963) is working in Maritzburg. 

A. BOND (1965) is with De Beers in Kimberley. He has been playing cricket for 
Kimberley Cricket Club. 

V. THOMAS (1965) is working for Volkswagen Ltd. in Durban. 

R. L. ASHBY (1959) intends remaining with the South African Air Force and is 
stationed in Pretoria. 

P. STERN (1965) is with General Motors in Port Elizabeth. A. and D. HOPKING 
(1966) are at a Technical College in East London. 

A. H. PHILLIPS (1965) has left the Sixth Form College in Bulawayo and is doing 
Mining Engineering at Wits. E. S. H. CLAYTON (1963) is thought to be 
there too. J. G. DONALDSON (1964) is doing a part-time B.Com. at Wits.; 
he has played Rugby for the Under 19 Transvaal team. 

J. GRAYLING (1962) played cricket at Falcon on his way back to U.C.T. He said 
that he sometimes comes across D. BERESFORD (1965) there, and that M. A. 
HALL (1958) has left U.C.T. 1. LAW (1965) is now in his Second Year, while 
R. K. PALMER (1966) has just started and is studying Architecture. P. S. RUSH 
(1963) is also at U.C.T., in his Second Year J. MILLER (1966) has recently 

arrived and will study Medicine. 

R. J. H. COULTER (1964) is working on Robinson Mine at Randfontein. 

D. W. T. HASTINGS (1965) is still at Rhodes University. 

P. B. DUGMORE (1956) visited Falcon towards the end of last year in order to 
get material for an article that he had been asked to write for The Falcon 
and which appears in this issue. Dugmore is in the administrative side of 
journalism in Johannesburg; he and his wife have recently had a second child. 


ZAMBIA AND MALAWI 


R. A. POTTS (1962) completed his degree at The Royal School of Mines in England 
last June, and is now working on the Copperbelt. He writes that he spent a 
very enjoyable last year at R.S.M., made all the more pleasant because he 
managed to play a full season of Rugby; the highlight of the season was a 
trip to Paris to play the Paris School of Mines. Potts says that he is indebted 
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id is € } ; h, because 
to Mr. BYRON (Staff, 1957-1963) “for his efforts to teach me French, ase 
half-way through the dinner after the game, I was informed that I had 10 give 
a speech in Frenc.’. Potts sent his regards to Staff who remembered him; he 
would always be glad to meet Old Boys living on the Copperbelt. His address: 

, E” A ue, Luanshya. 
D. HUATE (1960) married Miss Diana Marcou last June. They were very ee 
visitors to Falcon while on their way back from their honeymoon. Ha — 
doing research in animal physiology in Lusaka with the Agricultural Research 
Council. One of his brothers, W.1. (1957) is now the father of a daughter, 
while small “Gundi’, S.M. (1964) is still at Cirencester strongly supporting 
i ith a poster campaign. 

G DUNN (1366) a bea onered the Union Corporation's Scholarship to study 
Chemical Engineering at U.C.T. He was also interviewed by Anglo-American 
for their “Open” scholarship, but whether he was successful is not a. 
M. I. ROBERTSON (1960) is working in a bank in Ndola and is to be marriec 
= tl . ° ° . i , Law ) 
J ABEGG (1965) is on the tea estates at Milanje, while I. GRAY (1966) is working 
i temporarily in Limbe before going over to England to join Barclays Bank. ie 
T. J. LONGDEN (1959) is still with Dunlops in Lusaka, and is getting married in 

: P. , ; . . 
hen et "heen oh J. B. PATERSON (1959) was teaching History at 
Llewellin, Ndola. J. R. WHITE (1960) is manager of Kodak Ltd, in the same 


D. F. BOLLEURS (1958) was recently married to Miss Marianne Nel, and is with 
J. H. Minet in Ndola. 


RHODESIA 


J. MOUBRAY (1966) is at U.C.T. in Driekoppen Residence. It is not known whether 
"he was awarded any of the Scholarships. es ba son he applied. 
S 1965) is doing Accountancy in Salisbury. 
:. Dae i tereek he ic onmaged to Miss Eleanor MacPherson; he ae 
with the R.R.A.F. in Gwelo. In the same town is D. A. SMITH (1966) he is 
i »ricultural Department. ; 
B. HOPKING (1966) has en Stewarts and Lloyds in Salisbury; at the moment 
he is on a six months’ managerial marketing course in Vereeniging. 7 
1. R. BISHOP (1961) is with the Salisbury Bottling Co, strictly soft drinks on y. 
P. S. JOHNSON (1959) is the senior advertising executive with Shore Advertising in 
Salisbury. His wife came down on the recent Old Boys Weekend. Fed aioe 
J. C. WIMBUSH (1959) married Miss Thika Morris towards the end of ast — 
he is with the Electrical Test Department in Salisbury, and hopes to graduat« 
j ical engineering in June. 
R Ay SILER (1962) is sill with Barlows Ltd. in Salisbury, and hopes to —— 
; by means of a correspondence course, in Mechanical Engineering at the Fi 
of 1968. He is engaged to Miss Jennie Hirst and plans to marry at the 
inni t year. _ 
I Laie tose) rahe ee of the police station at Lalapanzi; in September of oe 
year he married Miss Josephine Trollip, who was another wife to ae 7 
College when the Old Boys played cricket and tennis here in February. . Vz. 
LAING (1958) became a father recently — of a bonny daughter, Kathrin a 
S. FIELD (1966) is doing his National Training; out of 200 people in his ad e, 
"he was one of twelve to be selected to do an officers’ course. Field ips ch 
accepted by Trinity College, Cambridge, for October. Also doing their en 
training are A. G. LAMB (1965), B. MCMARTIN (1965), S. J. WI - 
(1965), E. J. CLARK (1963) and°J. S. KENNEDY (1966). Martin > ie s 
going to Britain when he_ has finished at Llewellin; Kennedy will - vis 
Accountancy Articles in Salisbury; Clark will return to farming at Maran _ as: 
and Wilson, who spent last year with the administrative department of Rho esia 
Railways, hopes to go to University. Kennedy has recently played in an Army 
rugby team touring South Africa. ieee eek et 
T. F. M. TANSER (1962) has nearly completed his army training; he has do 
well to gain a Commission in the Territorial Force. He will soon be returning 
to his old post as Secretary to the Immigration Selection Board, but for how 
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long he is not certain, as he would like to spend a year at a British Universit 
I. D. M. DAKIN (1961), having spent a year studying for his U.E.D. at UCR. 
is now Head of the English Department at Gifford Technical School in 
git He sees something of R. J. CHALLISS (1960) who is still teaching 
a ilton. 
R. A. FLETCHER (1966) is on a Chamber of Mines Training Scheme and is in 
residence at the Technical College, Bulawayo. ; 
M. G. TAYLOR (1964) is with the Rhodesian Artillery. . 
Db, G, SEED (1963) married Miss Josephine Kemp in October last. F. G. JELLICOE 
(1961) is still farming at Umyukwes; he will be married in March. 
M. B. (“Cube”) GORDON (1962) is engaged as are A. I. A. STEWART (1958) and 
E. B. HENWOOD (1957). J. R. WHITTALL (1960) is married. 
THE FULTON TWINS (1963) are still in the sports-shop trade, and are seen at 
most sporting functions in Salisbury. 
M. K. GORDON (1963) is Chairman of the ex-Students of the Outward Bound 
Association. Last year he took part in the Salisbury 110 mile walk, completing 
i a. before dropping out — something to do with the pubs being rather far 
art. 
A. W. H. MORRIS (1962) is farming at Shamva; he goes into the Army in April 
Q. H. WEBSTER (1962) is in his last year at T.T.C. in Bulawayo; at af rile 
he is doing his teaching practical at Highlands in Salisbury. Last year he made 
some good scores in Ist League Cricket, and also played for the Sables at 
Hockey. Also at Highlands is C. B. ARMSTRONG (1962) who is also: playing 
_ good cricket — but not for the Old Boys at Falcon where he was out second ball. 
N. K. HAY (1962) is teaching at Umtali Boys’ High; last season, ‘he played cricket 
for Manicaland. J. M. PILLANS (1962) is teaching at Bindura where he runs 
the Natural History Society. 
P. pane arial (1965) is working for Big Game Photographers Ltd. in 
alisbury. 
N. H. ATHERSTONE (1962) is. now a fourth year medical student at U.C.R. He 
had a short trip overseas in December. 
P. R. BENT (1966) is working with the Standard Bank in Que Que. 
B. C. SPENCER (1964) has been playing cricket for Alexandra Park. 
P. G. WILSON (1963) is a representative in Salisbury for Rhodesian Oxygen. 
D. PARKER (1965) last year passed his courses at the Sixth Form College in 
Bulawayo. | 7 
PB: J; (“PADDY”) THOMAS is working in the Economics Department of the 
Civil Service. 
A. J. FELDMAN (1961) is engaged. D. “SMILER” is wi ; 
Root Led. in Sollebury gag CLARK (1966) is with Robert 
Gwebi Agricultural College seems to be full of Old Boys: S. J. - 
WORTH (1964), R. J. BENNETT (1964), p A. M CLARK (i964), MR 
JOHNSON (1964), C. VAUGHAN (1965), M. B. NORVALL (1965), S. DAWES 
(1965), P. C. JOHNSON (1961), and S. D. CHARLTON (1964) are all there, 
and G. C. MULLETT (1963) will soon be joining them. 
M. E. STREVER (1963) intends returning to Wits. University in 1968; meanwhile 
he is studying “A” Level science subjects at the Bulawayo Tech. 
R. J. F: LAING (1966) is farming at Umvukwes. M. MARTIN (1966) is also 
farming. — , 
R. D. B. FLEMING (1959) has forsaken ranching and has joine j sineSS; 
he is with McCullagh and Bothwell in oe atin i jseciel tdgiias daaaimai 
vee eget iat age G. N. H. ROBINSON (1966) will shortly be joining other 


J. M. HUGGINS (1962) was married in January to Miss Caroleta Colby-Jones. 
Huggins and his wife then left for an extensive holiday abroad. 

Writing last August, P. TRAVERS-DRAPES (1965) said that he had heen 
accepted at Natal University as the preliminary stage to a veterinary course 
at Pretoria. However, he was still hoping that he might be able to study 
Medicine at U.C.R. Last year, Drapes took a temporary job with the 
Government and worked in the Water Court which entailed much enjoyable 
travelling. 
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D. G. WILSON (1960) graduated from Cambridge in June last year and proceeded 
to travel throughout Europe, Asia and the East. He is now back in Salisbury 
with Willards Ltd., but rumour has it that he is learning Portuguese, which 
might mean that he intends moving on soon. 

B. C. ELLIS (1964) has given news of Old Boys at U.C.R. last year. Ellis himself 
is doing a B.A. and is majoring in English; G. E. C. GANE (1964), P. H. 
CANTER (1964), R. G. LLOYD (1964) and N. ATHERSTONE (1962) are all 
studying Medicine. J A. NOBLE (1965) is doing a B.Sc. Econ. and A. 
SCHNABL (1965) a B.Sc. Chemistry and Geology; the latter has joined the 
French Society, which is interesting when one remembers that he experienced a 
little trouble with this subject at Falcon. P. R. FENNER (1964) left the 
University at the end of 1965, hoping to join the R.B.C.; he has done: some 
singing at the Troubador folk-singing club. 

M. G. E. SMITH (1959), Chairman of the Old Boys’ Committee, continues to feed 
the Falcon Editor with valuable and interesting news about Old Boys, and he 
is to be thanked for much of the detail that appears in this issue. Writing 
last year, he said how pleased he was to hear that the valuable book on Frank 
Oates was still in the possession of that House. 

J. MARSHALL (1966) is at U.C.R. and is studying for an L.L.B. 

E. B. HENWOOD (1957) was married to Sally Ann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Whittall (and sister of R. W. Whittall) on the 15th of April, 1967. 

D. M. CURTIS (1957) having farmed at Essexvale since 1958, has joined the 
Department of Internal Affairs and has been transferred to Lupane. He 1s 
engaged to Cynthia Ayliffe, of Essexvale. 

A. W. HAMBLY (1959) is teaching at Churchill School, Salisbury. 


News of Old Staff 


F. W. BATCHELOR (1955-1963) has returned to Rhodesia after a period in 
England, and is teaching at St. Stephen’s, Balla Balla. 

D. T. BYRON (1957-1963) is still a translator with S.H.A.P.E.  D. A, E. Hunt 
stayed briefly with him and his wife at their home in Paris, in December. 

H. H. COLE, c.p.z. (1959-1961) is Headmaster of St. Stephen's, Balla Balla. 

L. M. DUGMORE (1958-1964) is teaching part-time at St. Peter's School, Bulawayo. 
Address: 4, Orkney Road, Hillside, Bulawayo. 

G. F. EDGE (1958) is with an electrical firm in London, where he intends to stay 
for seven years, 

J. H. L. FULLER (1957-1958) is still teaching at St. Stephen's, Balla Balla, where 
he retired as Headmaster two years ago. 

P. H. L. HART (1964-1965) is on the staff at Springvale School, Marandellas. 

G. N. JENKS (1961-1962) has recovered from a recent severe illness, and is still 
on the staff at Hilton College, Natal. 

P. G. H. LANYON (1959-1963) has recently remarried, and is teaching in England. 

N. T. MALDEN (1961-1964) is a Housemaster at Bishop Vesey’s Grammar School, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. 

N. D. MCADAM (1961-1965) has partially recovered from the severe injuries he 
received in a motor accident last year, and is now with his wife, living at the 
Borradaile Trust, Marandellas. : 

D. E. S. MILLARD (1958-1960) is continuing with his survey for Bristol University, 
and is engaged in multifarious educational activities in Southern Africa, based 

; on Swaziland. Address: P.O. Box 284, Mbabane, Swaziland. 

G. MONSEAIR (1962-1966) is training at the U.C.T. School of Business Admini- 
stration in Cape Town. He writes that he is “working flat out” and that he 
hopes eventually to join a computer firm in Johannesburg. 


M. J. MUNRO (1956-1958) is Senior Master at St. Stephen's College, Balla Balla. 
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V. H. SHIPMAN (1957-1959) is Headmaster of the Mpopoma African Secondary 
School in Bulawayo. 


Rev. D. C. STEVENS (1961-1966) is Assistant Chaplain at Bryanston School, Dorset. 


PoiG, TAYLOR (1963-1966) is the Manager of the “3 M Company’, Johannesburg, 
which sells educational equipment. 


H. S. VILJOEN (1959-1960) has qualified as a doctor at Cape Town University and 
was recently married. 


C. J. M. WACE (1963-1965) is teaching at Springvale School, Marandellas. 


A. G. WARD (1965-1966) is reading Articles for Accountancy in Salisbury — hut 
misses his teaching. 


R. WHALES (1959) is teaching at Milton School, Bulawayo. 


G. G. WOOD (1960-1964) has been teaching at Umtali High School, but has now 
returned to England. 


G. R. J. Cottrell (1962) talks about Cambridge 
University after spending three enjoyable years there: 


Looking back on my time at Cambridge, I feel it has been a tremendously 
valuable experience; my approach was always very much a dilettante one, dipping 
into many spheres and activities the University has to offer, and tending to eschew 
the usual obsession with specialising in one particular extra-curricular activity such 
as the Union or some other society or organisation. This has the distinct advantage 
of not coming up with any concrete “results” of the type that are useful when it 
comes to filling in application forms for a job; I feel that I have gained a lot from 
this approach — the justification for it reminds me of a debate at Falcon with an 
ebullient David Morrist defending the concept of Homines maxime homines! 

One of the greatest advantages of Cambridge is the extremely large portion 

of the year that falis under vacations. We spend only 24 weeks of the year 
at the University itself which makes for very hectic terms, but does mean that 
we foreigners have a chance to take a good look at the Northern Hemisphere. | 
spent one long vac. on an expedition that took us round the Mediterranean, and 
almost ended on one occasion in a dispute with some Bedouin when we tried to 
photograph them, and on another, when we got lost in the desert near the ruins 
of Palmyra in Syria. 
; One vac. I spent partly in working for the Cambridge Water Ski Club as an 
instructor at their Summer School on the Costa Brava; I knew nothing about 
water-skiing, but fortunately, one is issued with an impressive shirt with Ecole de 
Ski Nautique written on it back and front, and this, together with some thoroughly 
bad French, seems to have the right effect on the pupils who are willing to pay 
vast sums for their lessons, thereby financing the Club’s holiday. : 

I also spent ten weeks working fo# a firm of Stockbrokers in the City; this 
was a useful experience, in that I was able to have a practical look at some of 
the Economics theory I’d learnt, and I was able to find out something about that 
almost inexplicable institution, the City itself. What a baffling complex it is, 
wielding vast financial power and yet maintaining the atmosphere of a London Club. 

I have enjoyed reading Economics here —- we have some of the leading 
personalities in this field, which makes the subject very alive and up to date. 
One word of warning to those wishing to follow an Economics course here, however: 
the trend is becoming increasingly more Mathematical with today’s real economists 
being experts in Econometrics, the only efficient method of building models to 
test the modern advances in theory. I should have thought that if one is set on 
being an “economist” in the strictest sense, a good result in Maths. “A” Levels 
is essential. Of course, if one is interested in using the course as a general back- 
ground, as I am, or if one is fascinated by the Socio-economic aspects or by 
Economic History, this does not apply. One thing is certain: that the days of 
reading Marshall and Keynes through once during the course of three years, and 
taking the sierra Times for the rest of the time, in order to get one’s degree, 
are now over! 
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There seem to be a tremendous number of Old Falcons in Britain at the 
moment and there might be good reason for a Dinner in London — and for the 
establishment of a well-organised branch of the Old Boys’ Society. Somebody 
who lives here permanently might be persuaded to act as Secretary. If I do 
end up in London, I should certainly be prepared to do what I can. 


D. G. Wilson (1961) describes his recent trip to Russia and Japan: 


My trip through Russia was mainly a by-product of the journey to Japan. 
After extensive enquiries in London, it became clear that the cheapest way to 
travel to Tokyo and back was to take the train to Moscow, a Russian TU 114 
across Siberia to Khabarovsk, train from there to Nahodka on the Sea of Japan, 
and a Russian ship from there to Yokohama. 

Moscow I found fascinating. It is a city of few skyscrapers with the old 
indiscriminately mixed with the new — there is plenty of space to spread, but 
accommodation is too precious for the old houses to be summarily pulled down. 
The Kremlin itself provides the prime example, with the golden cunolas of the 
old Church of the Twelve Apostles reflecting in the glass-panelled front of the 
nearby ultra-modern Congress Hall. 

Contrary to expectations, the peoples’ clothing could hardly be described as 
drab — women’s dresses were colourful, and whilst not in the height of fashion, 
at least on the knee and not below it! The Underground stations were spacious 
and spotless, and invariably lined with marble. Russians seem to have a mania for 
education, books being read in parks, buses, the Metro, on the street and even, 
in the case of one taxi-driver I saw, at the wheel of his car whilst negotiating a 
busy corner! 

Taking advantage of the tourist’s privilege, I went to the head of the 
interminable queue to see Lenin — the shortest wait for a Russian is apparently 
six hours. The gloomy, cold vault with bayoneted soldiers at guard was certainly 
impressive, but the pallor of the man himself looked too ruddy and robust for one 
who has been gone over forty years now. The glint of the pale, somewhat eeric 
light off his features, prompted me to think that perhaps a Mme. Tussaud had been 
at work. 

The hotels were rather dowdy dingy and dirty; no bath plugs to be found 


anywhere, and torn squares of newspaper doing duty for rolls of toilet-paper. 
There were very few private cars on the streets, and the taxi-drivers seemed to 
expect a tip. In everything, there was a conspicuous lack of automation, which 
for the man in the street, has got little further than the inevitable soda-water 


machines to be found on almost every corner. 

The inadequacies of centrally-planned production were readily apparent in 
the shape of long queues for articles in short supply, and a superfluity of unwanted, 
old-fashioned goods cluttering up the shops. The black market men were not 
slow to approach tourists, clamouring especially for nylon shirts, biro pens, 
chewing-gum and suede shoes. I was offered the equivalent of £15 for a pair of 
old and scruffy suede shoes! 

The Muscovites are alive, bustling, courteous and curious, not afraid to 
stare or ask pointed questions, nor entirely reticent in criticism of their cwn 
system “Space exploration is very nice”, complained a Russian housewife, “but 
1 can’t buy a saucepan in the store; they say they’ve run out”. It seemed that 
in Moscow at any rate, the people were very definitely becoming aware of a 
superior standard of living in the capitalist countries and were beginning to show 
signs of agitation at their relative deprivation. 

I found Japan rather a paradoxical dichotomy — now you see it, now you 
don’t. The confusion is intensified not only by the insurmountable semantic 
barrier, but also by being totally lost physically. One cannot read signs written 
in Japanese characters, the streets have no names and the house numbers follow 
no order. Although English is supposed to be their second language in school, 
the majority cannot understand a word although some can understand written 
English. I hitch-hiked for three weeks in Hokkaido, the relatively uninhabited 
northern island, without once hearing a word of spoken English. 
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Nevertheless, Japan is a fascinating country with a complete philosophy of 
its own; for example, the Japanese bow to each other and do not shake hands. 
The degree of bowing is regulated by rank and the occasion. The deeper the bow 
the more the indication of respect. Women bow to each other, men bow to 
each other, women bow to men, but I seldom saw men bow deeply to women, for 
the roles of the sexes are reversed in Japan. The women wait on their men, obey 
them, defer to them, show absolute loyalty and never criticise. She never sits 
with him when he has guests, but she kneels to serve the delicacies (seaweed, 
octopus, raw fish, bean curd), which she has spent hours preparing. On buses and 
trains, one never offers one’s seat to a woman, nor waits for them to enter a 
room first. In this respect perhaps many of us feel more at home in Japan —- 
certainly the women do not seem to mind and make exemplary wives! 

Tokyo by night is a thrilling city — but very expensive. As the neon signs 
come on one by one, a magic world of glittering lights illuminates the ever- 
revolving kaleidoscope that is Tokyo after dark, and the grey buildings are hidden. 
The number of bars is staggering: Tokyo, with a population of 11 million has 
eleven thousand bars and clubs going at full tilt on every evening of the year. 
In fact, the biggest industry in Japan is not shipbuilding, producing cultured pearls 
or manufacturing electrical or optical equipment; it is entertainment. Over five 
million girls and women are directly employed by the bars, cabarets, coffee shops, etc. 

Apart from an impression of an industrial giant inexorably marching on, I left 
Japan with many memories: the arduous slog in the rain up Mount Fuji; the 
exquisite shrines and temples of Nikko; sleeping on tatami mats in ryokans or inns; 
the indigo silence of the air calmed before a typhoon in Beppu; the hollow clop 
of geta clogs on the pavement; the grunting, heaving and sweating of the Sumo 
wrestlers; the reality and horror of the A-bomb museums in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki; the first faltering steps into the mixed nude bathing hall of Dai-ichi in 
Hokkaido, flustered, worrying “what to do if...” — and before I knew it 
[ was immersed in the soothing, hot, spring-water, and there was nothing to it; 
and the crickets in the bamboo at night. But above all, the courteousness and 
generosity of the people which more than compensated for the sense of being lost 
in a bewildering world — all these, and more, made for a truly memorable and 
enjoyable experience. 
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